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PRESIDENT’S RECOMMENDATIONS RELATING 
TO EDUCATION 


FRIDAY, APRIL 2, 1954 


UNITED SratTes SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PusLic WELFARE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:38 a. m., pursuant to call, in room 
P-63 of the Capitol, Senator John Sherman Cooper (chairman of the 
subcommittee), presiding. 

Present: Senators Cooper, Upton, and Hill. 

Also present: Roy E. James, staff director, Melvin W. Sneed, and 
William G. Reidy, professional staff members. 

Senator Cooper. The subcommittee will come to order. 

The Subcommittee on Education of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare begins today hearings on three education bills which 
embody the administration’s proposals in this important field. 

The members of the subcommittee are Senators Goldwater, Upton, 
Murray, Hill, and myself. 

The bills upon which we begin hearings, S. 2723, S. 2724, and S. 
2856, were introduced by the chairman of the full committee, Senator 
H. Alexander Smith of New Jersey. 

In brief, S. 2723 would provide for 48 State conferences on education, 
culminating in a White House conference; S 2724 would create a 
national advisory committee on education; S. 2856 would authorize 
cooperative research in education. 

All of us know there is a serious shortage of adequate classrooms and 
qualified teachers. 

The purpose of this hearing is to determine ways in which to solve 
these difficulties. 

The bills under consideration are based on the traditional philosophy 
of State responsibility for public education. S. 2723 particularly 
provides that kind of an approach to the educational problems which 
confront us, 

| would like to make clear this subcommittee will give serious atten- 
tion to these bills before us today and to other proposals for improving 
our educational system. 

It might be worth while to note here that during the past year 
several bills have been introduced by various Members of the Senate, 
looking toward improvements in our educational system, and several 
devoted to the problem of aid for school construction, and it is the 
intention of the chairman that before these hearings are concluded 
that we shall give all the attention that we think is proper to these 
various proposals. 
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We are pleased to have With us a, as the first witness Mrs 
Oveta (¢ Culp Hobby, Secretary of Health, Education. and Welfare. 


Before she testifies. [ would like to Place in the record the bills 
which we ure to consider 


(The bills, S 2723, S. 2124 


and S. 2856, are as follows: ) 





S 2723, 83d Cong., 24 secc 
A BILL i ra White House Contferen I icatio 
Be f acted } the Ne nale and Ho Se of Repri entatives of the T nited States of 
1 merica {i Conare LSSe l, That Ppropriations are hereby ; tuthorized, as set 
fort} I sections 2 ind 3, to ns ible the Presiden to hold in the city of Washington, 
D rict of ( Olum} 4, a confers nee of ed; ucators and inte rested lavyme ‘n from all 
Part of the Natio 1, to he called the White . = ae ( ‘onfe rence on Edues ation, to 
Consider and report to the President ON significant and pressing problems jn the 
Held of ed ica 
RANTS FOR g7 rl CONFERENCES on EDUCATION 
Ss 2. (8) To ena le ich St bring toget} er, prior to the White House 
('¢ erence oy Nducatj nN, educators and interested citizens to 4j. eae 
p e Sta ‘ake recommen lations for 4ppropriate ac tion to be 
ts at local, Stat, 


‘ral levels. ther 


Sum 





> 18 hereby authorized to be oe 
> appropriated Pursuant to this ca ‘tion shall 
of their respective Populati 


\ lODS according to 


Priated the Sum of $1], 
be allott, 1 to t} States on t} 











iA cert ed hy the By Partment of Commerce. except that no 
Stat l Shall be less tha) *10,000 
D) The ( OMMissioner of Edueat on shal] Pay, throug} the disbursing facilities 
of the Treasury Depar ent, its allotment tO each State Which, through its 
i rnor vener State official 4 ignated by the Governor, undertakes to 
LCCE and use th SUMS so Paid exe] ae for the Purpose set forth in sub- 
“ection (a), and to make a 7 Port of th idings and recommendations of the 
State confere; ce for ys of the Whit, Ho * Conference on Edues ation. Sums 
app riated Pursuar 0 thls seetio; shall remain sven, © until December 51, 
19 ) nd ar Ss } is remainine npaid ‘0 the States or unobli gated |} Vv them 
of that late s re I 1 te the Tre asury\ 
FEDERA] \PMINISTRATIV} EXPENSES 
SI 3. There are also aut} orized to be “Dpropriated to the C ommissioner of 
Edu ‘tion for th seal yea; nding June 30. 1954, June 30, 1955 », and June 30 
1956, ch sums as ( ongress determinoc to be necessary for = administration 
of seet OI 2 of this let and fy 


T other Se nses of the Office of ] id UCatlon In Plan- 
ning for and hol] ling the W te Ho 


‘dueation and in making 
to the Publie the fi; Ngs and recommendations of the Conference. 
The ( om nissioner of |} lucation IS also aut! orized to accept, use, and 
oO inds. equipment, and fac €s donated for Purposes of the conference and, 
O the extent CONSIstent With s ich Purpo ©s, to use the Same in accordance with 
the wishes of the 


[ 


¢ 
? 


ise 'O1 ‘ecrence , n 
a ispose 


} 
1onor 


DEFINITION OF STAT 


SEc. 4 For the Purpose of this Act the ferm “State” includes the District of 
Columbia. Alaska. Hawai » Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands 


es 


</24, 83d Cor 2d sess ] 
\ BILL To estabjic) National A ‘visory Committee o Education 


Be 7 enacted } y the Senate and Hous; of Repr. S¢ ~— ves of the U7, niled States 
‘imerica in Congress asset Tl it, in order to seey for the 
F ducation, an : Welfare we re sinafter refe ‘Tred to in this Aet as the ‘ ‘Secretary”’) | 
the advice, of s froup of lay ne rsons on the initiation and conduct of studies of 


Problems of national’ concern in the fie) l of edues ation and on appropriate action 
4S a result thereof. there j 


of 
Secre tary of Health, 


! S hereby established in the Department of H lealth, 
Education. and Welfare a Nat onal Advisory Committee 


Committee”? 


on Edue: ation (he ‘rein- 
after referred to as the « 
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Sec. 2. The Committee shall be composed of nine members appointed without 
regard to civil-service laws by the Secretary from among individuals who are not 
otherwise in office under or in the employ of the Federal Government, one of 
whom shall be designated by the Secretary as Chairman. Each member shall 
hold office for a term of three years, except that (1) any member appointed to 
fill a vacancy occurring prior to the expiration of the term for which his predecessor 
was appointed, shall be appointed for the remainder of such term, and (2) the 
terms of the members first taking office shall e xpire as follows: Three shall expire 
with the close of the first calendar year which begins after the enactment of this 
Act, three shall expire with the close of the second such calendar year, and three 
shall expire with the close of the third such calendar year, as designated by the 
Secretary at the time of appointment. The Commissioner of Education shall 
be ex officio, a nonvoting member of the Committee. 

Sec. 3. The Committee shall meet at the call of the Secretary, but not less 
often than three times each calendar year. 

Sec. 4. The Committee shall, from time to time, recommend to the Secretary 
the initiation of studies of national concern in the field of education. Consultants 
may be appointed without regard to civil-service laws to assist in the conduct 
of such studies. The Committee shall propose to the Secretary appropriate 
action indicated by such studies and shall also, from time to time, advise the Sec- 
retary on the progress being made in carrying out its reeommendations. 

Sec. 5. Members of the Committee, while traveling to or from or attending 
meetings of the Committee, shall receive compensation at a rate to be fixed by 
the Secretary, but not exceeding $50 per diem, and shall be paid travel expenses, 
including per diem in lieu of subsistence. as authorized by law (5 U. 8. C. 73b—2) 
for persons in the Government service employed intermittently. 

Sec. 6. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated to the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare such sums as may be necessary to carry out 
this Act, including expenses of professional, clerical, and stenographic assistance, 
and such appropriations shall be available for services as authorized by section 
15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S. C. 55a). 


[S. 2856, 83d Cong., 2d sess.] 
A BILL To authorize cooperative research in education 
Re it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre sentatives of the United States of 


America in Congress assembled, That in order to enable the Office of Education 


more effeetively to accomplish the purposes and to perform the duties for which 
t 


it was originally established, the Commissioner of Education is authorized to 
enter into contracts or jointly financed cooperative arrangements with State 
educational agencies, local school systems, and public and nonprofit educational 
institutions — organizations for the conduct of research, surveys, and demon- 
strations in the field of educati on. 

SEc. 2. These | are hereby authorized to be appropriated annually to the Office 
of Education, Department of Health, Edueaticn , and Welfare, such sums as the 
Congress determines to be necessarv to carry out the purposes of this Act. 

Senator Coorrr. I am going to ask Mrs. Hobby to proceed as she 
sees fit in giving her testimony. 

I would like to say we are very happy to have you with us and to 
hear you, Mrs. Hobby. 


STATEMENT OF OVETA CULP HOBBY, SECRETARY OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE; ACCOMPANIED BY NELSON A. 
ROCKEFELLER, UNDER SECRETARY OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE; AND SAMUEL M. BROWNELL, COMMISSIONER 
OF EDUCATION 


Secretary Hossy. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, before I proceed 
with my prepared statement, I should like to indicate for the record 
that Dr. Samuel Brownell, United States Commissioner of Education, 
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will participate in the presentation of the testimony on these three 
bills. 

Senator Cooper. We are glad to have Dr. Brownell with us this 
morning. 

Dr. Brownetu. Thank you. 

Secretary Hosspy. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
it is a pleasure to appear before you today in support of the three 
principal legislative proposals which were introduced by your distin- 
guished chairman, Senator Alexander Smith. 

5. 2723 would provide for State and White House conferences on 
education; S. 2724, would create a National Advisory Committee on 
Education; and S. 2856, would authorize cooperative research in 
education. 

All of us are aware of the importance of education to the strength 
and vitality of our Nation. The security of America and the hopes 
of the free world depend in great measure upon the character, the 
ideas, the ingenuity, and the competence of each successive generation 
of young people. The complexities of today’s world call for broader 
knowledge, greater skill, and dee per unde rstanding. Hence, education 
whether at home, at church, or in our schools, is more important than 
ever before the continued well-being of the Nation. 

The control and management of our schools in America is tradition- 
ally and properly a local and State function. The role of the Federal 
Government is—without interference—to aid and promote the cause 
of education. 

We must recognize, nevertheless, that America is confronted by 
many grave and complex educational problems. You will recall that 
President Eisenhower said in his state of the Union message: 


Youth—our greatest resource—is being seriously neglected in a vital respect. 
The Nation as a whole is not preparing teachers or bui til ling schools fast enough 
to keep up with the increase in our population. 


Although vigorous efforts are being made by many of the States 
and local communities to provide new school buildings and teachers. 
there are still great and widespread inadequacies. Not only are we 
short of classrooms and teachers for those in school today, but we 
also face increasing shortages ahead. These and other problems 
constitute tremendous challenges. We believe that the administra- 
tion’s proposals offer the most constructive approach toward a solution 
of these problems. 

To provide a background of factual information against which the 
bills before you can be considered, I shall ask Dr. Brow nell to present 
in graphic form a summary of the most pressing of our educational 
problems. 

Dr. Brownetit. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I 
should like to call your attention to several charts on which we have 
attempted to summarize facts that show our educational problems 
at the present time. 

This first chart, showing public-school enrollment, has the columns 
placed in pairs, comparing the number of children, which is the height 
of the bar, in each age group—5, 6, 8, on through the age of 18 ‘for 
the years of 1930 and 1950. 

The blue part of the bar indicates the number of children that are 
in school; the gray part the number that are out of school. 
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I would like to call your attention to 2 or 3 points in connection 
with this chart. First, the increased number of 5-, 6-, and 7-year-old 
children that are in school in 1950 as compared with 1930. That is, 
there were about twice as many 5-year-olds in school in 1950 as in 
1930. ite 

The height of the bar also shows the increased actual total number 
of children there were in 1950. If the figures were brought up to 
1954, you would see the growing increase in enrollment that we have. 

Now, the second point in connection with this chart that I would 
like to note is the greater holding power of the schools on the second- 
ary-school level, with a larger number, and a considerably larger 
percentage, of the 16-, 17-, and 18-year-old children in school] in 1950 
as compared with 1930. Actually, if you will note, there is a smaller 
total number of children at that age in 1950 than there was in 1930, 
but a larger number in school, so that that indicates the increased 
proportion. 

Now, if we project that over a period of time, the second chart 
points out the fact that during the period from 1930 until about 1945 
we were having a rather steady decrease in the number of children 
entering our public schools, in the elementary school, but beginning 
about that time we have had a very steady and rapid increase in the 
number of children in the elementary school. 

During that same period of time the high-school enrollment has 
increased somewhat, not as spectacularly as the elementary school, 
and that is due more to the holding power of the secondary school 
than to the number of children, as shown from this chart. Also in 
terms of our college enrollment we have had a considerable increase 
proportionately in college enrollment during that period of time, so 
that at the present time we have about 37 million children and young 
people in the schools. 

If we project the enrollment in schools on the basis of what is pres- 
ently true, we can look forward then to 45 million in 1960, but I 
would call your attention to the fact that if we have a continuation 
of this trend of more 5-, 6-, and 7-year-olds proportionately entering 
school and a continuation of the greater holding power in our secondary 
schools, as well as a greater proportion of our young people going into 
college, then this 45 million estimate for 1960 is a very conservative 
figure. 

So much, then, for the background of enrollment. 

May I move then to the problem in connection with classroom 
facilities? 

This chart indicates what happened during the time that the enroll- 
ment was decreasing. There was abandonment of one-room schools 
and abandonment of some of the old and obsolete buildings, without 
their replacement, in many of our cities, so that when we reached the 
period of 1946 and 1947 we had considerably fewer classrooms avail- 
able than we had back in 1930. 

Then, with the increase in the number of children, we began to get a 
pickup in construction, so that during 1951 there were some 47,000 
classrooms built; in 1952 and in 1953 approximately 50,000 classrooms 
built per year. Yet we had this increased deficit in classrooms needed 
because of the more rapid increasa in children than we had in con- 
struction of classrooms. 


46149—54——2 
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If we were to go ahead on the same basis, again projecting it to 
1960, instead of having a shortage of some 340,000 classrooms as at 
the present time, which it is estimated would cost approximately 10 
to 12 billion dollars to construct, we would be 407,000 classrooms 
short in our public schools by 1960, so that our problem becomes one 
of increasing the construction of classrooms as rapidly as we can 
and as extensively as possible. 

The point that I would call to your attention is that a good many 
of the communities are finding that, having gone ahead and provided 
increased classrooms, they are now faced with a ceiling on bonded 
indebtedness or a tax limit, or something of that sort, which is beyond 
them locally and calls for State action in order to provide more re- 
sources if the ‘Vy are going to go ahead with their desired building. 

Now, I would like to turn, if I may, to the problem as it 

Senator Cooper. May I ask a question? 

Dr. Browne Lu. Certainly. 

Senator Cooper. The figure of 37 million—does that apply to high 
school, elementary schools, or does it include college students? 

Dr. BrowneE.u. This includes elementary school, high school, and 
college—the 37 million. 

Senator Cooper. Do you know what the figure is for high school 
and elementary school? 

Dr. Brown1uu. Let’s see. For elementary, it is about 25 million, 
I believe, at the present time. 

Secretary Horsy. It is 25 million for elementary and high school. 

Dr. BROWNELL. Yes. 

Senator Cooper. Do you have any questions? 

Senator Hitu. No; not right now, thanks. 

Dr. BrowneEtL. This next chart deals with the problem of the 
teacher shortage that we have at the present time, each one of these 
columns again representing the number of teachers that are needed 
for our elementary schools. 

The dark part of the bar indicates the number of experienced quali- 
fied teachers, the white part the newly qualified teachers that are 
entering the profession, and the red part indicates a shortage of quali- 
fied teachers that we have at the present time in our elementary 
schools. 

I think one of the particular things I would like to call to attention 
is the fact that we are losing teachers more rapidly than we are gain- 
ing them, that more teachers are retiring, leaving the profession, for 
various reasons, than are actually being produced by our teacher- 
education institutions. 

So, if we look ahead again, following the enrollment increase, to 
1960, we see we would have in 1960 fewer experienced, qualified 
teachers than we have at the present time for our elementary schools, 
and that the shortage would be greater than it is today. We would be 
faced by a further problem of filling that shortage by even more 
overcrowding, by using more teachers ‘who have not met full certifica- 
tion requirements, or by securing people who have been out of teaching 
for a considerable period of time to come back and do teaching, by 
making better use of the teachers that we have, through school 
district reorganization that would eliminate many of these small 
schools that now take the full time of a teacher for maybe half a dozen 
or 10 children, whereas by further consolidation they could work with 
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a larger number of pupils, by getting more teachers to stay longer in 
teaching, which would make a very considerable difference in the 
problem, or by finding ways to enroll more teachers and get them into 
preparation for elementary schoolteaching. 

I think that these charts, as indicated, point out the fact that our 
problem is not a crisis in education that can be met by a single dra- 
matic move, either on the part of the locality, States, or the National 
Government, but that it is a long-range problem in which we have to 
plan a step-by-step program to meet the educational needs of the 
country. 

Now, I would like to turn, if I may, to some of the problems in a little 
different way. 

These next two charts call attention to present waste of manpower, 
of needed, trained manpower. 

The first chart deals with the problem of functional illiteracy, which 
means individuals who have less than 5 years of school. 

The States that are indicated in black, 5 States, have somewhere 
between 12 and 18 percent of the young people 25 to 34 years of age 
that have less than 5 years of schooling. 

The States in gray have 4 to 12 percent of their population in that 
age group with less than 5 years of schooling, and the rest of the States 
have under 4 percent. 

Now, superimposed on the map are these figures which represent 
the percentage of rejection of Korean war selective service men be- 
cause of the fact that they failed the Armed Forces qualifications test, 
which most of you recall is a test which is primarily checking on their 
school ability—reading, arithmetic, things of that sort. 

Now, the 9 States highest in the rejections are shown there. 
They range from 35 to 58 percent of the draftees being rejected on this 
Armed Forces qualification test. 

The national average is 19.2 percent. 

The particular point that I have called to your attention is the 
relationship of the small amount of schooling to the waste of trained 
manpower and potential trained manpower, not only for the selective 
service, but for other areas of leadership that we need, and the fact 
that this throws a heavier burden on all the rest of the country as a 
result. 

Now, this is another way of showing much the same point. It isa 
followup study of the children who were in the 5th grade in 1943; 
that is, the 10-vear-olds in 1943. For every thousand that were in 
the 5th grade in 1943, if you follow them on through, year by year, 
you will find that by the end of the 8th grade 200 of them have 
dropped out, that approximately another 200 of them had dropped 
out about the end of the 10th grade, and another 100 by the end of the 
12th grade, so that out of the thousand pupils in the 5th grade in 1943 
only 505 of them graduated. 

If it were only the least able ones that dropped out, the problem 
would be serious enough, but it wouldn’t call attention to the fact 
that a great many of the dropouts are capable people, capable of 
training for positions calling for well-prepared individuals, and as a 
result of dropping out, they are not able to provide service to their 
country 

These six charts point up some of the major problems that we see 
in the field of education. 
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Senator Cooper. Do you want to ask a question at this time? 

Senator Hii. No. 

Senator Cooper. Senator Upton. 

Senator Upron. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cooper. Mrs. Hobby. 

Secretary Hoppy. Mr. Chairman, the administration’s proposals 
are important steps toward the solution of the problems which Dr. 
Brownell has outlined 

The first of these proposals, embodied in 8S. 2723, provides for State 
and White House conferences on education which aim to bring about 
creater citizen action to meet our educational challenges. 

In his state of the Union message, President Eisenhower said: 


I hope that this vear a conference on education will be held in each State, 
i] inating in a national conference From these conferences on education, every 
level of gzovernment—from the Federal Government to each local school board 
1 the information with which to attack this serious problem 


He reiterated these views in his budget message of January 21, 1954. 

S. 2723 would authorize a series of study-action conferences on 
education in the States and Territories. It would bring citizens and 
educators together to consider educational problems, to mobilize for 
their solution and to prepare for the White House Conference. 

To assist States to collect the needed facts and to hold meetings, 
S. 2723 would authorize an appropriation of $1 million dollars to be 
allotted to the States on the basis of their respective populations. No 
State, however, would receive an allotment of less than $10,000. 
Few States, Mr. Chairman, would have available the funds to prepare 
materials, to conduct the conferences and to follow up with the reports 
and materials for the White House Conference. 

Following the State conferences, the President would call the White 
House Conference on Education to be composed of interested laymen 
and educators from all parts of the Nation. 

The purpose of this Conference would be 

To bring into sharp focus the national implications of the 
results of the State conferences. 

To stimulate greater citizen understanding and support for 
meeting the educational needs of a free country. 

The second administration bill, Mr. Chairman, is 8. 2724, to 
establish a National Advisory Committee on Education. 

In his budget message of January 21, 1954, President Eisenhower 
recommended such a committee in the following terms: 


An Advisory Committee on Education in the Office of the Secretary of Health, 


Education, and Welfare should be established by law. This recommendation 
carries forward an objective of the reorganization plan under which the Depart- 
ment was created last year This Committee, composed of lay citizens, would 


identify educational problems of national concern to be studied by the Office of 
Education or by experts outside the Government, and would advise on action 
needed in the light of these studie 
S. 2724 would establish a 9-member, lay committee with 3-year 
overlapping terms. The Commissioner of Education would serve 
ex Officio as a nonvoting member of the Committee. The Committee 
would recommend to the Secretary 
The initiation of task forces to study problems of national 
concern; 
Appropriate action indicated by such studies and would report 
of the progress being made in carrying out its recommendations. 
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Funds would be appropriated to the extent determined by the 
Congress. 

The third bill, S. 2856, “to establish a cooperative research pro- 
gram,” we believe, represents an extremely useful complement to the 
two proposals mentioned. It would carry out the President’s budget 
message recommendation: 

* * * that legislation be enacted which will enable the Office of Education to 
join its resources with those of State and local agencies, universities, and other 
educational organizations for the conduct of cooperative research, surveys, and 
demonstration projects. 

The purpose of this research program is to strengthen educational 
research services and facilities by authorizing cooperative research 
arrangements between the Federal Government and various other 
agencies, institutions, and organizations concerned with the problems 
of American education. 

At the present time the Office of Education is not specifically author- 
ized to enter into projects involving the joint expenditure of funds for 
these purposes. 

Cooperative research arrangements of the sort proposed in S. 2856 
have shown great returns—notably in the field of public health—for 
each Federal dollar spent. We are convinced that such arrangements 
can make equally valuable contributions in the field of education 
where the need for research is great. 

One important advantage of the approach proposed in 5S. 2856 is 
that, while increasing and improving the research services available, 
the bill would not add substantially to the research staff of the Office 
of Education. 

Funds to carry out the purposes of the bill would be authorized to 
the extent determined by the Congress. We believe this program 
should begin modestly, perhaps at an appropriation level of $100,000 
for the Federal portion of the program for the first year. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask Dr. 
Brownell to discuss these three bills in further detail. 

Senator Cooper. Dr. Brownell. 

Dr. Brownetu. Mr. Chairman, I should like to call attention to the 
first bill that has to do with the State and White House conferences 
and give a little of the reasoning back of it. 

During recent years citizen interest in the problems of education 
has increased a great deal. There are several indexes that might be 
pointed to. One is a doubling in the enrollment in the parent-teacher 
associations and | think more notably the fact that citizen advisory 
groups, locally, that were some 1,000 in 1950 have now increased to 
better than 8,000. 

Now, what has happened is that as citizens have seen the educational 
problems in the local community, they have gotten together in in- 
formal groups, where it is easy to get together. Several people can 
get together in somebody’s house and start discussion of the problem. 
They can get in touch with the local educational authorities and they 
can add to their numbers, and you soon have a citizens’ group that 
becomes an action committee. 

Now, as they have gone ahead, solving their local problems, they 
run into the fact that some of their problems call for action at the 
State level rather than at the local level. I mentioned such things 
as the problem of redistricting, where local school officials decide 
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what they ought to do is merge with some nearby district or have some 
other kind of redistricting, and they find the State laws are very 
difficult and actually may penalize them if they do. That calls for 
State legislative action. 

Then there are the problems of limitations on bonded indebtedness, 
where they find very frequently that the assessed valuation practices 
limit them in this way: If they increase their assessed valuation from 
the basis on which it has been carried on over a period of years since 
the depression, they then find themselves having to carry a heavier 
part of the county or State tax, so that if they, on their own initiative 
increase their assessed valuation in order to have more money avail- 
able for bonding purposes under State laws, they are doing that at a 
considerable sacrifice. This calls for united action on a statewide 
bs iSIS. 

Then, too, they find there are other types of problems, such as the 
fact that part of their teacher-shortage situation is due to inadequate 
facilities for training teachers, and that calls for State action. 

These facts led us to believe that one of the things that was neces- 
sary in order to get action on these problems that have been presented 
was to make it possible for the States to develop these action programs. 

Now, it is much easier for people in the local community to get 
together when it is on a statewide basis; and, so, it is proposed that 
there be money made available to the States so that interested repre- 
sentative citizens can be brought together with educators to carefully 
plan, just as they have in their local communities, to get at the facts, 
prepare os 4m, to develop plans of action, and then to bring together 
a larger representative group of citizens and educators to study the 
data, sake the proposed plans of action and mobilize their resources 
for an attack, which heak | be both an immediate and a sustained at- 
tack upon their educational problems. 

Then that would be followed by the White House conference on 
education, which would have a somewhat different purpose and, yet, 
it would be a follow-through on the State conferences, in that it would 
emphasize naturally the importance of education to national well- 
being 

[t would, in addition, show what some of the States are doing as a 
result of the material that had been gathered in these State con- 
ferences; it would indicate the citizen attitude in regard to what they 
ean and what they cannot do, and help to show the long-range 
efforts that are needed for meeting our educational problems. 

Now, I want to make it clear that I don’t assume, none of us 
assume, that these State conferences and White House conference 
are going to solve the educational problems; but we believe it is an 
important part of this attack to speed up the efforts of the States and 
the local communities and to mobilize for the long-range effort that 
is necessary for this big educational problem. 

Now, if I may, unless there are some questions on that at this 
time—Do you want me to go to the next bill? 

Senator Cooper. I think you can go to the next chart. 

Dr. Brownetu. All right. Thank you. 

The next chart is to simply indicate further the information about 
this proposal on the Advisory Committee on Education. 

We recognize that there are a great many problems in the field of 
education on which we have limited research studies at the present 
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time but where, from the standpoint of helping the educators and 
citizens, the material needs to be brought together; there need to be 
gaps filled in, in the information that we have, and there needs to be 
a careful summary, if I may use that term, of what are the steps that 
are needed to move ahead generally on such problems, 

I think, for instance, of such problems as the role of the school in 
the prevention and reduction of juvenile delinquency; the problem 
of illiteracy in Selective Service; the problem of teacher education; 
such problems as the education of children of special abilities, or the 
education of handicapped children, both mentally and physically. 

We have had in the past sporadic task-force studies of some of our 
problems in education. 

The purpose of this committee would be to have a group of citizens 
who would meet 3 or 4 times a year to advise the Secretary on what 
you might call the priority of attack on such problems, to recommend 
the amounts of time and money that should be put in on such a task- 
force study and then, when the studies were complete, to recommend 
to educators, to citizens, locally, Statewide and on the national level, 
what are the types of things growing out of the study that ought to be 
followed through. 

We believe that such a committee of citizens, as an advisory group 
to the Secretary, would do much to provide over the years a series of 
fundamental reports and studies in the field of education that would 
be helpful in meeting these needs that have been discussed. 

Then the third bill, which has to do with cooperative research 
projects to study educational problems, proposes that the authority, 
the specific authority, he granted to the Office of Education to engage 
in cooperative research, and we believe there are certain advantages in 
this. 

In our colleges, universities, State department of education, local 
school systems, and some of the nonprofit organizations in the field 
of education, there are research facilities, personnel and other resources 
that are not now being tapped for work on problems of education of 
national concern. 

We believe that by having money available for research grants that 
we could enlist a great deal of talent that is necessary for research 
studies in the field of education at a relatively small investment. 

If you look at the amount of research that is being done in education 
and consider the importance of education, in comparison with the 
research that is being done in other fields, such as agriculture, health 
and industial fields, it is quite evident that one of the things that we 
need to do is to strengthen research for the improved efficiency of 
education. 

I think of such areas as these that might be proper areas for studies— 
such things as building costs, both college and schools; such things as 
business procedures in connection with schools, teaching methods, 
school district reorganization, and teacher education. 

I could list any number of areas in which research studies are 
needed at the present time. 

We believe that by this procedure we would not only utilize the 
research facilities where they are located and use them to good 
advantage; we think it would be less costly to the Federal Government 
and we think, likewise, there would be less danger of Federal control, 
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because the work would be done in the responsible organizations, in 
cooperation with the Office of Education. 

Mr. Chairman, those are the points that I would make in connection 
with these three bills, and I would be very glad to answer questions. 

Senator Cooper. You haven't finished your presentation, have 
you? 

Secretary Horsy. I have a very brief statement to finish. 

This, Mr. Chairman, concludes our testimony in support of S. 2723, 
S. 2724, and S. 2856. 

‘To summarize: 

The State and White House conferences on education would foster 
nationwide understanding of the problems of education and mobilize 
resources for local, State, and Federal action. 

The National Advisory Committee would make available the advice 
and recommendations of outstanding citizens. 

Cooperative research in education would stimulate solutions to 
educational problems of national significance. 

Together, the three bills guarantee, we believe, a wise, constructive 
and well-balanced approach to the educational problems of the Nation. 
We, therefore, urge favorable consideration of these bills by your 
committee. 

Senator Cooper. Thank you, Mrs. Hobby. 

At this point 1 want to place in the record the statement of Secretary 
Hobby and the charts. 

(The statement and charts referred to are as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY OvetTa CuLp Hospsy, SECRETARY OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a pleasure to appear before 
you today in support of the three principal legislative proposals which were intro- 
duced by your distinguished chairman, Senator Alexander Smith. 

S. 2723 would provide for State and White House conferences on education; 
S. 2724, would create a National Advisory Committee on Education; 8. 2856 
would authorize cooperative research in educaticn. 

All of us are aware of the importance of education to the strength and vitality 
of our Nation. The security of America and the hopes of the free world depend 
in great measure upon the character, the ideas, the ingenuity, and the competence 
of each successive generation of young people. The complexities of today’s 
world call for broader knowledge, greater skill, and deeper understanding. Hence 
education whether at home, at church, or in our schools, is more important than 
ever before to the continued well-being of the Nation. 

The control and management of our schools in America is traditionally and 
properly a local and State function. The role of the Federal Government is— 
without interference—to aid and promote the cause of education. 

We must recognize, nevertheless, that America is confronted by many grave 
and complex educational problems. You will recall that President Eisenhower 
said in his State of the Union message: 

““Youth—our greatest resource—is being seriously neglected in a vital respect. 
The Nation as a whole is not preparing teachers or building schools fast enough 
to keep up with the increase in our population.” 

Although vigorous efforts are being made by many of the States and local 
communities to provide new school buildings and teachers, there are still great 
and widespread inadequacies. Not only are we short of classrooms and teachers 
for those in school today, but we also face increasing shortages ahead. These 
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and other problems constitute tremendous challenges. We believe that the 
Administration’s proposals offer the most constructive approach toward a solution 
of these problems. 


To provide a background of factual information against which the bills before 
you can be considered, I shall ask Dr. Brownell to present in graphic form a 
summary of the most pressing of our educational problems. 

BACKGROUND CHARTS 


The first two charts show the large increases in school enrollments since 1930: 
Ok 
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This chart is based upon census figures from the decennial census. It compares 
the number of children in school and not in school by age groups in 1930 and in 
1950. 

The most notable changes are shown at the early and later age groups. 

The increase in percent of 5-year-old, 6-year-old, and 7-year-old children in 
school indicates the larger proportion of younger children now entering school: 
Whereas in 1930, about 20 percent of 5-year-olds were enrolled in schools, about 
33 percent were enrolled in 1950. For 6-year-olds, the increase was from 65 
percent to nearly 80 percent. 

At the other end of the chart, the increase of 16-, 17-, and 18-year-old children 
remaining in school indicates the greater holding power of school in this age 
group. In 1930, only about 50 percent of the 17-year-olds remained in school. 
By 1950, this had increased to over 65 percent. 

Both of these increases mean a greater load for the schools. Thus as the country 
now increases the total number of children, the increased load on the schools is in 
greater proportion than just population increase because of the larger percentage 
of children ages 5-7 and 15-18 that are in school. 

Attention is called also to the still large percentage of the 17- and 18-year-old 
children not in school (one-third and two-thirds, respectively) because of its 
importance in terms of waste of potential trained workers for the Nation. 
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This chart indicates that the increased total in school and college enrollment 
since 1944 has been due chiefly to increased elementary school enrollment. 
Enrollment predictions can be made with considerable accuracy once births are 
known because the average pupil starts at 5 or 6 years of age and continues about 
13 vears in school. Projections to 1960 are therefore on the basis of children al- 


ready born. The following may influence these figures: 

(a) If there is a continuing increase in the percent of 5- or 6-year-olds entering 
school, the elementary figures must be increased. 

(b) If the percent of dropouts, ages 16, 17, and 18, decreases, the high-school 
estimate must be increased 

(c) If the percent of youth attending college increases, the college figures need 
to be revised upward. 

Births for 1953 are estimated at about 4 million. A future rise in enrollment 
beyond 1960 would seem reasonable when it is recognized that during the 1960’s 
there will be a great increase in family units reflecting the increase in population 
which began in the late 1940's. 

This chart indicates that from 1930 to 1950 there was an actual reduction in 
the number of classrooms available due to obsolescence of buildings, abandoning 
one-room schools by consolidation, and destruction of buildings by fire and other 
causes. 

The problem of reducing the number of needed classrooms becomes increasingly 
difficult to finance because: 

(a) Some school districts have reached the debt ceiling placed by statute or 
State constitution. 

(b) Some school districts operate within tax limitations placed by statute or 
constitution. They have reached the tax limitation at the present time. 

(c) There is a great lag in adjustment of property value, which is the base for 
local school revenue in most schoo! districts. 

The number of new classrooms provided in the past years approximated 47,000 
in 1951, 50,000 in 1952, and more than 50,000 in 1953, but it is not keeping up 
with the increase in classrooms needed. The number of new classrooms needed 
annually is approximately 117,000. To provide the more than 340,000 needed 
classrooms would cost $10 billion to $12 billion. 
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This chart points up the need for teachers. In the face of a general need for 
more competently educated citizens, we find an increas ing percentage of children 
today receiving schooling either from teachers who are substandard in their 
preparation, or in overcrowded classrooms, or in half-day sessions. 
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Beginning in 1944 many persons left teaching for other positions or for armed 
service. Their places have been filled by persons unable to meet full certification 
standards, which in some States are still no more than high-school graduation 
plus the rudiments of teaching elementary-school subjects. 

At present we are losing more teachers per year than are entering teaching. 

Unless conditions change, ahead of us lie 

More overcrowded classrooms, 
More one-half- or one-third-day sessions, 
More teachers with less than standard preparation, or 
More children without teachers. 
To help solve the teacher shortage, we must 
Prepare more teachers, 
Get those in teaching to stay in teaching, 
Consolidate more small schools which enroll but a few pupils, 
Use available teachers more effectively. 

Not shown on the chart are these facts: 

(a) There is no leveling off in the number of births as yet. 

b) High-school and college teacher shortages are ahead unless there are rapid 
changes in the number preparing for these positions. 
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This chart presents the facts about a serious national problem. One of the big 
losses in potential skilled workers, in potential military manpower, and in potential 
trained leadership lies in the large numbers of young people with inadeauate 
education. 

In 5 States 12 to 18 percent of the population 25 to 34 years old has less than 5 
vears of schooling and is generally considered functionally illiterate. In 11 States 
t to 12 percent of the population 25 to 34 years old has less than 5 years of 
schooling. 

Note that the five States with the largest percentage of functionally illiterate— 
the States in black—have the largest percentage of selective-service rejections on 
the Armed Forces qualifications test. This test depends, to a considerable degree, 
on ability to use skills commonly associated with schooling. The percentage of 
rejections in the 5 States runs from 36 to 58 percent. The average rejection rate 
nationally is 19.2 percent. 

The high rejection rate in certain States is 

( \ serious waste of potential trained manpower, and 


1 
(2) An undue burden for other States. 
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Another way to show the extent of loss of potential trained manpower in the 
Nation is to show the record of the children entering public school fifth grade in 
1943. Of course, there are close relationships between dropouts and functional 
illiteracy, delinquency, social and economic competence, and military service. 

By the end of the 8th grade nearly 200 of every 1,000 in this class had left school; 
by the end of the 10th grade, 200 more. Another 100 dropped out in the 11th 
and 12th grades. In other words, just about one-half of the 1,000 children who 
were fifth graders in 1943 finished high school. 

Figures show that those who drop out of school are not necessarily the stupid 
ones. We lose each year hundreds of thousands of able youngsters. ‘This loss 
is a serious national handicap. 

The administration’s proposals are important steps toward the solution of the 
problems which Dr. Brownell has outlined 
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The first of these proposals, embodied in 8. 2723, provides for State and White 
House Conferences on Education which aim to bring about greater citizen action 
to meet our educational challenges. 

In his state of the Union message, President Eisenhower said: 

“T hope that this year a conference on education will be held in each State, cul- 
minating in a national conference. From these conferences on education, every 
level of government—from the Federal Government to each local school board— 
should gain the information with which to attack this serious problem.”’ 

He reiterated these views in his budget message of January 21, 1954. 

S. 2723 would authorize a series of study-action conferences on education in 
the States and Territories. It would bring citizens and educators together to 
consider educational problems, to mobilize for their solution, and to prepare for 
the White House conference. 

To assist States to collect the needed facts and to hold meetings S. 2723 would 
authorize an appropriation of $144 million to be allotted to the States on the basis 
of their respective populations. No State, however, would receive an allotment 
of less than $10,000. Few States, Mr. Chairman, would have available the funds 
to prepare materials, to conduct the conferences, and to follow up with the reports 
and materials for the White House conference. 

Following the State conferences, the President would call the White House 
Conference on Education to be composed of interested laymen and educators from 
all parts of the Nation. 
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The purpose of this conference would be ; 

To bring into sharp focus the national implications of the results of the 
State conferences. 

To stimulate greater citizen understanding and support for meeting the 
educational needs of a free country. 

The second administration bill, Mr. Chairman, is 8. 2724, to establish a National 
Advisory Committee on Education. 

In his budget message of January 21, 1954, President Eisenhower recommended 
such a committee in the following terms: 

‘‘An advisory committee on education in the Office of the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare should be established by law. This recommendation 
carries forward an objective of the reorganization plan under which the Depart- 
ment was created last year. This committee, composed of lay citizens, would 
identify educational problems of national concern to be studied by the Office of 
Education or by experts outside the Government, and would advise on action 
needed in the light of these studies.’’ 
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2724 would establish a 9-member, lay committee with 3-year overlapping 
terms. The Commissioner of Education would serve ex officio as a nonvoting 
member of the committee. The committee would recommend to the Secretary— 
The initiation of task forces to study problems of national concern. 
Appropriate action indicated by such studies and would report on the 
progress being made in carrying out its recommendations. 
Funds would be appropriated to the extent determined by the Congress. 

The third bill, 5S. 2856, to establish a cooperative research program, we believe, 

represents an extremely useful complement to the two proposals mentioned. It 
would carry out the President’s budget message recommendation: 
“* * * that legislation be enacted which will enable the Office of Education to 
join its resources with those of State and local agencies, universities, and other 
educational organizations for the conduct of cooperative research, surveys and 
demonstration projects.” 

The purpose of this research program is to strengthen educational research 
services and facilities by authorizing cooperative research arrangements between 
the Federal Governmant and various other agencies, institutions, and organiza- 
tions concerned with the problems of American education. At the present time 
the Office of Education is not specifically authorized to enter into projects in- 
volving the joint expenditure of funds for these purposes. 
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Cooperative research arrangements of the sort proposed in S. 2856 have shown 
great returns—notably in the field of public health—for each Federal dollar spent. 
We are convinced that such arrangements can make equally valuable con- 
tributions in the field of education where the need for research is great. 

One important advantage of the approach proposed in S. 2856 is that, while 
increasing and improving the research services availabie, the bill would not add 
substantially to the research staff of the Office of Education. 

Funds to carry out the purposes of the bill would be authorized to the extent 
determined by the Congress. We believe this program should begin modestly, 
perhaps at an appropriation level of $100,000 for the Federal portion of the 
program for the first year. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask Dr. Brownell to 
discuss these three bills in further detail. 

Within the past few years there has been a great upsurge of citizen interest and 
concern about education in this country. Doubling of enrollment in PTA’s and 
the development of local citizen advisory groups from 1,000 in 1950 to more than 
8,000 at present are expressions of this interest. Many other indications could 
be cited. These have grown out of the recognition, by increasing numbers of 
citizens, of such school needs as housing and financing of teachers salaries. 

Citizen groups in towns and cities can get together easily and frequently. They 
can get the facts, study them along with the educators, arrive at reasonable plans 
of action and then work to convince others to favor the action program. The 
result has been approval of school building bond issues and increased salary 
schedules in thousands of communities. 

But certain conditions are impeding progress. Some of these are— 

Limitations in financing local school districts almost exclusively through 
property taxation; 

Limitations on the rate of taxation for school purposes; 

Maximum ceilings on bonded indebtedness; 

Difficulties in securing teachers because State legislatures control budgets 
for teacher eduction facilities; 

Limitations on freedom to reorganize school districts because of State laws; 
and 

Inequities raising loval assessed valuations, unless these are raised generally 
throughout the State. 

These factors indicate that essential action on meeting school needs can be 
taken most effectively at the State level. 

S. 2723 provides the machinery for citizens in each State to develop the kind 
of educational program they want and need by— 

Changing property assessments; 

Changing limitations on taxes and bonds; 
Reorganizing inefficient school districts; 
Expanding the facilities for higher education; 
Attract capable teachers; and 

Providing State aid for school construction. 

Each State conference would develop solutions to problems by— 

Bringing together a small group of representative citizens and educators 
to plan and prepare the materials for the larger citizen-educator conference; 

Studies of local and State problems in education in the light of the facts so 
that study and discussion lead to 

Mobilizing resources to solve the problems. 

Thus study and action would intermesh to meet the long-range problems ahead. 
The conference approach would expedite State and local action by involving the 
citizens as central figures—for the citizens will, in the last analysis, decide the 
quality and quantity of education. 

It is expected, of course, that lay citizens and educators would meet together. 
They would decide what needed to be done and then how to do it—across the 
board—by giving thought not only to the urgent problems of today, but those 
which face us ahead. 

In summary we believe that the pattern of citizen-educator cooperation on the 
local level is the soundest course. We believe that the Federal Government 
should assist and encourage the States to bring together representative citizen- 
educator groups to work out such action programs. 

The White House Conference would serve a complementary and a somewhat 
different purpose. It would— 

Emphasize the importance of education to the national well-being; 
Report on the progress being made in the several States; 
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Summarize the resources available and needed to keep American education 
operating at the level essential for national security and well-being; 
Demonstrate clearly what the citizens of the 48 States can do and want 
to do to meet their educational needs; s =e 
Indicate whether citizens wish greater or less Federal support or participa- 
i i f liieatiar 
tion in various phases of educatio 2 
Give great impetus to the speed-up in e lucational efforts needed in these 
gres 





coming years throughout the country; ana : 
Show citizens 1 nationwide significance of local schooling. 
I have no illusions that the White House Conference would solve the problems 
of education in this country. but I believe it can be very important and helpful. 





S. 2723 appears to provide a practical and badly 1 eeded impetus by the Federal 
Government It also would provide evidence—no yw available—as to whether 
our citizens believe that t Federal Government should maintain its present 


relationshiy s to education, do more, or do less 
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The problems which the Advisory Committee might consider are many. For 
example, the committee might consider such matters as 
The role of the school in reducing juvenile delinquency; 
Illiteracy, particularly in relation to selective-service rejections; 
The education of children with special abilities 
The education of children with mental and physical handicaps; 
The education of the children of migratory workers; and 
The education of teachers. 





These are but a few educational problems of national significance. In each 
area, there has been some research on aspects of the problem. Communities and 
States could be much more effective in dealing with these problems if a task force, 
under competent professional leadership, were to analyze and bring together the 
findings of researches already made, were to define problems needing immediate 
study, and were to make such studies. They could set forth authoritative eon- 
clusions as to what is known about the problem, what needs to be known, and 
what seem to be reasonable lines of action for individuals, schools, public and 
private agencies. Such task force work might properly take 2 or 3 years. 

The Committee’s analysis might result in the conclusion, for example, that the 
problem of the education of the children of migratory workers would be appro- 
priate for study because of the complexity of the problem, its interstate implica- 
tions, its national importance, and the lack of accurate studies in the field. Re- 
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search would involve those concerned: Local and State authorities, teachers, 
schools, and boards of education, labor and employer groups, social welfare 
agencies, and others. Such study would establish facts which the Committee 
would analyze and upon which it would base its recommendations to the Secretary. 
Some of these would doubtless be matters upon which the Department could act 
through its constituents: The Office of Education, the Children’s Bureau, and 
so on. Probably more would involve action which local and State groups should 
take. 

The cost of such studies as the Committee might recommend would depend 
on their scope. One of the functions of the Committee would be to consider 
proposed study plans and budgets for recommendation to the Secretary. 


3 COOPERATIVE RESEARCH PROJECTS 
TO STUDY EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS 
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At the present time, the Office of Education has no legislative authority to 
enter into contracts for jointly financed research projects with colleges, universi- 
ties, State departments of education, local school systems, and nonprofit organ- 
izations. Joint efforts with such groups are of basic importance because it is in 
these agencies that able research personnel and resources that could not otherwise 
be enlisted are to be found. 

A prime advantage of cooperative work with agencies in the field is that such 
procedure avoids the centralization of staff and facilities in Washington. 

There are many areas in the field of education in which cooperative research 
holds out great promise for increased economy and efficiency. 

Examples of research areas in which studies might be undertaken to improve 
school efficiency are: 

1. Costs of school and college buildings. 


2. Business procedures in schools and colleges. 

3. School district reorganization. 

4, Adequate staffing of teaching, engineering, and other shortage professions. 
5. Teaching methods. 

6. Relationships of community health and social agencies to community 


programs. 

General practice with respect to educational research today usually involves 
study of local problems by those directly concerned at the local level. This 
procedure is sometimes wasteful because many matters of local concern are, in 
fact, common to other groups across our Nation. Too often only those concerned 
locally profit from their research. Enlarging the scope of a local or State study 
so as to make its findings usable by others in other regions would be an efficient 
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procedure. But a locality or State would be reluctant to put in the added cost. 
just to make the research for demonstration more useful on a nationwide basis. 


For example, Minnesota may be studying more effective use of the services of 


teachers. Many other States may share the same general concern, but the 
particulars of their re spective problems may be sufficiently different to render the 


Minnesota findings inapplicable for their purposes. This bill would make possible 
contributions of funds from the Office ef Education and the assistance of staff 
members of the Office of Education who are familiar with areas which require 
study—to the end that research and surveys of general interest be enlarged as 
appropriate to make them widely us seful. 

This, Mr. Chairman, concludes our testimony in support of 5. 27238, 8. 2724, 
and 8. 2856. 

So summarize: 

The State and White House conferences on education would foster nationwide 
understanding of the problems of education and mobilize resources for local, 
State, and Federal action. 

rhe National Ac lvisory Committee would make available the advice and recom- 


mendations of outstanding citizer 

Cooperative research in Se onaaia would stimulate solutions to educational 
problems of national significance. 

Together, the three bills guarantee, we believe, a wise, constructive, and well- 
balanced approach to the educational problems of the Nation. We, therefore, 
urge favorable consideration of these bills by your committee. 

Senator Coorrer. Senator Upton. 

Senator Upton. I have no questions. 

Senator Cooper. Senator Hill. 

Senator Hiii. Mrs. Secretary, are these three bills part of what 
you term your “new dynamic program’’? 

Secretary Hopspy. Would you mind identifying your quote, Senator 
Hill? 

Senator Hii. In previous hearings you have used the term ‘‘new 
dynamic program”’ I recall. 

Secretary Hoppy. Yes. 

Senator Hitit. What I was interested in knowing is: Are these three 
bills part of what you spoke of as your new dynamic program? 

Secretary Hoxpsy. Yes, Senator Hill. We think these three bills 
provide, and I am sure you heard the testimony which I have just 
read, a well-balanced and long-needed approach to the educational 
problems of the Nation. 

As you can see by these charts that Dr. Brownell has illustrated 
here, there has been allowed to grow up in this country a serious 
educational problem. 

We believe that the citizens and educators of this country not only 
should have the right but should have the responsibility to get together 
in State conferences to discuss the items Dr. Brownell mentioned— 
property assessment, bonding limitations, possible redistricting and 
so forth. 

Out of the 48 conferences would come materials that would be 
available to a White House conference. 

We believe that the educational problems of this Nation are so great 
that we must make a three-pronged attack in order to meet what we 
consider a very serious situation. 

Senator Hii. I think all the evidence you presented this morning 
and all the evidence we have had here before Congress in recent years 
show how serious the situation is, and we all favor conferences. It is 
all good to have conferences but don’t you think it is time for action? 

Secretary Hopsy. If I had thought so, Senator Hill, I wouldn’t 
have proposed the conferences. 
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It is true there are many types of information in the field of edu- 
cation, but nowhere that we can find have all the problems been pulled 
together. 

| know I need not remind the Senator, who has so long been inter- 
ested in education, that some of the problems are in the local school 
districts, and some of the problems are at the State level. Therefore 
it seems to us, for the Federal Government to take a sound position, 
that there must be some consolidated thinking from the local school 
board straight through to the State Department of Education and 
straight on through to the national Government. 

Senator Hii. Are you familiar with the reports of the two com- 
missions that President Eisenhower appointed when he was President 
of Columbia University, one on the conservation of human resources 
and one known as the National Manpower Council? 

Secretary Hopsy. Yes; I am, and Dr. Brownell probably is 

Senator Hii. President Eisenhower made a very comprehensive 
report. 

I was impressed when Dr. Brownell was showing us one of his charts 
about the number of boys and girls who fall out of high school and are 
not able to go forward with their education. 

Now, the Council would believe that less than half of those are 
capable of acquiring a degree in a college and 40 percent of those who 
start college, many with superior ability, do not graduate. 

The Council went on to report that for every high-school graduate 
who eventually earns a doctoral degree, 25 others who have the intel- 
lectual ability should achieve that degree, but do not, and then the 
Council laid great emphasis, sounded a warning, that our national 
security is threatened by our failure to build the full strength of our 
human resources by severe shortages of engineers, scientists of all 
kinds, teachers, doctors, nurses, and others with special skills. 

It is interesting in that connection that just not many months ago 
Dr. Waterman, Chairman of the National Science Foundation, in 
testifying before the House committee, spoke about what Russia is 
doing to provide scientists and engineers and people of special skills 
and how, by 1955, Russia will turn out from schools and colleges, 
universities, 50,000 engineers, whereas the United States will turn out 
only some 17,000. 

Don’t you think in the light of all the information we have that we 
ought to really be dynamic? 

The word “dynamic,” as I understand it, implies action—action, 
moving forward—not simply killing maybe a year or a year and a half 
or 2 years, or longer, holding some more conferences. 

Those conferences are all right. They may be very helpful, but 
don’t you think it is time to act? 

Secretary Hosppy. Senator, I regret that this situation has been 
allowed to develop to the point where it is now, and I certainly think 
that it would have been well to have held these conferences several 
years back, so that the country might have the kind of information 
that we are seeking here to approac +h these problems. 

Senator Hiiu. Don’t you think we have enough information on 
many fronts to move on many, many fronts? 

For instance, Mrs. Hobby, the distinguished chairman of the sub- 
committee, Senator Cooper, as I unde rstand, in opening this meeting, 
referred to the fact that we have before this subcommittee two bills to 
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provide Federal aid for school construction. One of those bills is 
offered by Senator Cooper, the distinguished chairman of this sub- 
committee. The other bill was introduced by Senator McClellan, of 
Arkansas, for himself and 25 other Senators, including the Senator 
from Alabama. 

Senator Cooper. The distinguished Senator. 

Senator Hiiui. Thank you, sir. 

I had hoped you would come nearer to at least moving more for- 
ward on that front, because I recall back in 1952—and I checked on it 
to find the exact date, on October 9, 1952, that was a mementous 
period in American history, if I may say so, October 9, 1952—Presi- 
dent Eisenhower told the American people, and I quote President 
Eisenhower now: 

More than 60 percent of all our public school classrooms are now seriously over- 
crowded, By 1958 it is estimated that our school system will have a shortage of 
600,000 classrooms. This year 1,700,000 American boys and girls are without 
anv school facilities. 

The President continued: 

The American answer is to do in this field what we have been doing for a long 
time in other fields. We have helped the States build highways and local farm- 
to-market roads. We have provided Federal funds to help the States build 
hospitals and mental institutions. 

Don’t you agree with what President Eisenhower said on October 
9, 1952, that we ought to move forward? 

Secretary Hogppy. Yes, sir. If I didn’t, I wouldn’t be here before 
you today testifying in behalf of these three bills. 

Senator, I think there are many ways to define the word “action. 
I believe that we would get action in 48 States much faster, and would 
solve some of the educational problems that we have outlined here 
very much faster if all of the 48 States joined in the solution of these 
problems. 

Obviously the National Government can’t solve the educational 
problems of the Nation. I do not believe the people of the United 
States or the educators would ever want the National or the Federal 
Government to control education. 

I know I need not say here that we are very proud that government 
has belonged to the people of the United States and never to the 
Federal Government and certainly we would hope to keep it that way. 

I, myself, believe that we can solve these problems much faster by 
getting agreement as to what all levels of government can do—what 
a local school board can do, and there are many things that it can do, 
what a State Department of Education and a State legislature can do 
and what the Federal Government can do. 

As you know, there are some States which give no aid to local school 
boards in the construction of schools. 

It seems to me once we determine the responsibility of the various 
levels of government as they relate to our educational system then 
peanane we could move forward on a broader front than a Federal aid 
to school construction for which, as you know, the estimates run from 
$10 to $12 billion. Neither could one appropriate or spend in 1, 2 or 
3 years the total sums required. I think we have to ask ourselves 
very seriously what damage we might do to the educational system of 
the country if we were to appropriate small sums of money thereby 
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perhaps causing States and communities to hold back from building 
their own problems. 

Senator Hitt. My dear lady—excuse me. I don’t want to inter- 
rupt you, but, on the other hand, isn’t this the history of all Federal 
aid, that instead of Federal aid causing the States to hold back, 
Federal aid has proved a tremendous stimulus to cause the States and 
the local communities to come forward, to match the aid, the Federal 
aid, to go forward with the building of these things to which President 
Eisenhower referred? 

Take your highways, your farm-to-market roads, your hospitals, 
your other institutions. Instead of the Federal aid causing these 
States and local communities to hold back or to sit down, it has proved 
a tremendous stimulus. 

I say this to you, my dear lady, the record shows, if you will examine 
it, it has been astounding how the States and local communities have 
come forward with their ov n funds, with their own actions through a 
relatively small amount of Federal aid. 

Secretary Hoppy. Sir, had the Senator allowed me to finish the 
thought, the thought | would have made would be this: Once you 
can determine through these conferences what a local school board 
can do and what a State department of education can do, and what 
the responsibility and need for the Federal Government to do, then 
I think Federal aid can be exactly what you say. 

Senator Hruu. It has certainly proved in the field of roads and 
hospitals and many other fields that the Federal aid has been a stim- 
ulus. 

Do you know of any illustration where Federal aid has blocked or 
stopped progress and not been a stimulus? 

Secretary Hospsy. I did not say that, Senator Hill. 

Senator Hitz. I understand that. I didn’t mean to say you said 
it; but [ just wonder if you do know of any illustration. 

Frankly, I am disappointed. 

Secretary Hopsy. I gather that. 

Senator Hruu. I am very, very much disppointed. 

I remember well when President Eisenhower made the statement 
back in 1952, and I know the leadership the distinguished chairman of 
the subcommittee has given in the introduction of his bill and in his 
advocacy of this cause; and, of course, your own charts today show 
the crying, compelling need for new school facilities, new school 
buildings. 

Secretary Hospy. That is true. 

Senator Hriru. You and I know 

Secretary Hossy. Senator Hill, our approach is different. I think 
we both want to do the same thing. I think we both want to see the 
finest and best educational facilities provided for the American 
children. I don’t think there is any dispute about your conviction 
on that. Our approaches are different. 

Senator Hriu. You think, then, when the Senate on two occasions 
passed, by overwhelming votes, Federal aid bills for education it was 
certainly wrong. It should have waited to have a lot of conferences? 

Secretary Hospsy. Senator, I am sure the Senate of the United 
States always exercises the greatest wisdom. 


, 
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Senator Hitu. Of course, since you know we have a Presidential 
commission today, do we not, on the relationship to the Federal, 
State and local units? 

Secretary Hopsy. Yes, I do. 

Senator Hii. And that commission, of course, is governing this. 

Secretary Hogpy. Yes, sir. I am a member of that commission. 

Senator Hruu. You are a member of that commission. 

How long do you think these conferences will take? They will 
take some time, will they not; some months; maybe some years? 

Secretary Hossy. Dr. Brownell, would you like to comment on 
that, please? 

Dr. Browne... The bill proposes that the State conferences all 
be held within a year’s time, so that we could have the advantage of 
two things: First, that we would have this mobilizing action in the 
States rapidly and, secondly, that we would have the materials growing 
out of those study-action conferences for use in the White House 
conference. 

That is one reason why it was felt necessary to have the Federal 
appropriation, so that the preparation for the conferences could go on 
at once rather than asking each of the States to provide the necessary 
money to go into a carefully prepared, well-conducted conference, 
which would bring in citizens and educators to do this planning. 

The thing I would like to comment on there is again the illustration 
we have of what has happened in the thousands of communities 
throughout the country, where action has taken place already, and the 
way in which effective action has been brought about is because the 
citizens and educators have worked together and developed an action 
program, and we believe that if the same process is followed, statewide, 
that we will get in each of the States an action program there which 
will do the sort of thing that I know you are interested in and we are 
interested in, which is to make progress faster than we are making 
at the present time. 

Senator Hiii. Don’t you think, Doctor, this committee, working 
with you all, could work out here shortly a F ederal aid-for -schocl-con- 
struction bill which would mean that the States would come right 
forward? 

Dr. BrowNeE LL. I think I can say this: That there are many times 
when I think I have the answer to problems when I recognize that 
the important thing is that not only am I convinced of the answer, 
but the problem is not just my problem. After all, the schools are 
the people’s schools and the answer ought to be the answer that comes 
from the people; and we have, as I am sure you have championed on 
many occasions, accepted the idea that education primarily, the con- 
trol of education, is a State function. 

I think before we move into a Federal program as important as is 
involved here, we should be very sure that the States have considered 
what they can do and what they want to do and, as the Secretary has 
indicated, what is the proper role of the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment in this sort of thing. 

So, I think it is very important that we do get the citizens through- 
out the country to look at the problems on the State level in order to 
determine their action program. 

Senator Hitu. You, of course, recognize the fact that today c thildren 
are going to school in terribly crowded classrooms. Some of them 
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are going in old apartment houses, basements, garages, quonset huts, 
many of them going to school in buildings that are fire hazards. 

We just picked up the paper the other morning and saw that 
terrible tragedy that had taken place, where the shool had caught 
on fire and the children perished in that awful fire. We found one 
situation where our children are going to school in an old morgue. 
They will have delightful memories of ‘their alma mater, won’t they? 

Dr. Browneut. I am very much aware of that, have been for 
years, and feel that it is exceedingly important that they get exten- 
sive and rapid action. 

I believe, if we mobilize citizen interest with educators in each of 
the 48 States, we are going to get much more widespread and exten- 
sive action than otherwise would be the case. 

Senator Hitt. Don’t you think, my dear sir, that the interest of 
the people, the interest of our teachers is already a keen interest 
today? 

Dr. Browne tt. I think so. 

Senator Hiuu. Surely. 

Dr. Brownetu. Yes. I think there is much—— 

Senator Hitu. You wouldn’t deny that, would you? 

Dr. BrowneE.t. I would say this: If you look over the record, you 
will find a good many communities where they are voting down bond 
issues at the present time where they have the capacity. 

Now, when you find a community that votes down a bond issue, 
that indicates there aren’t enough citizens who are interested to go 
ahead and provide the facilities. 

I think throughout this country there are a great many citizens 
who do not appreciate to the full the problems that we face in the 
field of education. I think much has to be done in order to get the 
facts to the people. 

Senator Hitu. Doctor, you realize, of course, these bills are follow- 
ing somewhat the precedent in the Hospital Survey and Construction 
Act, whereby State planners make those State plans, don’t you? 

Dr. Brownetu. May I ask, Mr. Senator, what bills you are 
referring to? 

Senator Hiiu. Well, I just happen to have the bill Senator Mc- 
Clellan introduced, because I happened to be one of the authors 
of that bill, and Senator Cooper’s bill, too, provides for State plans. 

Dr. BRowNE LL. Yes. 

Senator Hitt. The State will first make its plans. All that 
requires time, of course, too. 

Dr. Browne.tu. Yes. I wasn’t quite sure which bills you were 
referring to. 

Senator Hixu. I referred to the bill introduced by the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee, Senator Cooper, of Kentucky. 

Dr. Browne Lt. Yes. 

Senator Hit. And the bill introduced by Senator McClellan and 
some 25 Senators, including myself. 

Both of those bills provide for State plans. They follow somewhat 
the pattern that we worked out on the hospital construction, having 
your State plans first. 

Dr. Browne.u. Yes. I am familiar with those bills, and I recog- 
nize that they get at one of the problems that we face, namely, they 
attempt to approach this problem of school construction. 
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Now, actually, the problem of school construction is only one of 
the problems that has to be faced by these States. Part of the 
difficulty is this matter of redistricting, of bonding limits, of assess- 
ments that are important in our long-range approach to the problem 
of providing the necessary facilities. 

The State conferences would not be limited in their consideration 
purely to the problem of school construction, you understand. 

Senator Hitu. I appreciate that fact, but surely the Federal 
Government is not going in to try to tell the States what they should 
do about their bonding arrangements and things of that kind, I am 
sure. 

Dr. BrRownELL. No, but the purpose of the State conference is to 
bring the citizens together so they can consider that and decide what 
their action should be, Mr. Senator. 

Senator Hitz. As I said, I think this thing of conferences is all 
right, but I do think we have a compelling situation here which is 
imminent, a great crisis, and I hate to see all this time go by without 
some action being taken, because I know conference reports and all 
that business takes months and months, and finally years have gone by. 

Before this meeting I sought to see if any report had come in from 
your Department on these bills to which I referred. Senator Cooper’s 
bill was introduced on July 6, 1953—that is some 9 months ago, I 
guess—and I find no report on this bill from the Department. 

As you know, when bills are introduced, it is the practice of the 
committees to send bills to the particular department that has juris- 
diction over the subject matter of the bills. I wonder if we might 
have a report on these bills. 

Senator McClellan’s bill was introduced on January 7. 

Dr. Browne. Certainly. If that report hasn’t come through, I 
shall check on it immediately, because I know the analysis has been 
made, 

Senator Hiiu. Senator Cooper’s bill was introduced on July 6, 1953, 
and Senator McClellan’s bill was introduced on January 7. If we 
could have reports on those bills, it might be helpful. 

Dr. BROWNELL. Yes, sir. 

May I make just one more comment on this? 

Senator Hriu. Yes; surely. 

Dr. Browne.u. Which has to do with the question of whether this 
particular bill, in reference to the conference, is a bill which will bring 
about action or whether it will slow down action, since that point has 
been made. 

If I didn’t believe that these conferences would stimulate and bring 
about action in the 48 States faster than if we didn’t have them, I 
wouldn’t be interested in the conferences. The purpose is to mobilize 
action, and, as I would like to repeat, we have seen the way in which 
action has been brought about in the local communities; that is, by 
bringing together citizens and educators to study their problem. We 
believe that the only satisfactory way to do that at the present time 
is to help them to do it, because it is harder for people in a State to 
get together than it is in a local community, and therefore we are 
urging these because we believe it will bring about more rapid and 
more extensive action than would otherwise be the case. 

Senator Hitu. Surely they give us no action at this time. 
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Dr. Browne... No; they don’t give us action, and as you indicated, 
there are a great many other things that take time after a decision is 
made, but we can’t go back now to what we wish had been done 5 or 
6 years ago. We have to start from where we are in order to move 
ahead, as 'T see it. 

Senator Hiiu. I have in mind, of course, the Hospital Survey and 
Construction Act. I suppose if we had waited, had conferences to 
see what local communities would do and what they would not do, 
we perhaps would not have built an additional hospital bed by now. 
We moved forward. We provided for State plans, just as Senator 
Cooper’s bill and Senator McClellan’s bill provides, and as a result, 
we have built thousands of hospital beds in many, many hospitals of 
all kinds and characters and many, many public health centers. 

Dr. BrownE.LL. May I note, however, what I think is rather an 
important essential difference between the hospital situation and the 
school situation: We have throughout the country local school boards 
that have been established over the years for the purpose of planning 
and conducting the school program. We have our State school sys- 
tems, and we have long recognized through judicial decisions and 
otherwise that education is a responsibility of the State. Therefore, 
when we come to face what is the Federal responsibility, you see, we 
are in a little bit different situation than we are in connection with 
the hospital situation where there has not been that kind of a history 
and a legal structure. 

Senator Hriu. We find these local boards, my dear doctor, come 
right in—have you found any of them giving you much difficulty in 
building school buildings where you came in with your Federal aid? 

Dr. Browne. Again you have quite a different situation than 
you have in many of our other areas where the question of the Fed- 
eral responsibility is not so clear, and we have a problem there which 
I think needs to be very carefully considered. 

Senator Hixz. I don’t know what your idea of responsibility may 
be. I think we agree that the primary responsibility belongs to the 
State and local communities, but I definitely feel that the Federal 
Government has a responsibility in this field, and we have recognized 
that in many, many ways from the very beginning of our Govern- 
ment. 

We started helping local communities even before we were a Federal 
Union; land grants of all kinds were given to the schools, recognizing 
the Federal Government’s responsibilities in this field. 

Dr. Browne LL. I would like to comment, if I may, on two points 
there. One is the fact that in connection with these Federal districts, 
where there is property owned by the Federal Government on which 
there are families with schoolchildren, there the way in which money 
is provided for the schools is by Federal payments in lieu of local 
taxation. Federal property is exempt from local taxation. There- 
fore, the Congress has taken the position—and I would say I think 
quite rightfully so—that the Federal Government has an obligation 
to provide the cost of education for those children. 

If that Federal property were assessed for school purposes the same 
as the surrounding property, it would bring in for school purposes 
annually about $300 million. 

The Federal Government is paying out now under this assistance 
for the operation of schools in such territory about $55 million. That 
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is one clear way in which a tion has been take n by the Federal Govern- 
ment and which the Congress at this time is going to have to consider 
separate from the program that we have indicat d here. 

Senator Hr You would recognize a responsibility of the Federal 
addition to that to which you 


(,overnment } h ned ¢ education 
have just reterred, woul un 
Dr. BRowneLL. Let me put it this wav: Yes, | recognize the con- 


cern on the part of the Federal Government 

Senator Hirii. Concern—vou wouldn't use that word ‘‘responsi- 
] +x ) 

Dr. Browne tu. The reason I didn’t use the word ‘responsibility” 
s because of ihe interpretation made by many people. ‘‘Responsi- 


bilitv’’ is interpreted in a great Many ways and J dislike to be put in 
he position where I will be misunderstood and misinterpreted. | 

think one of the things that we have to decide as American people is 
in what way the Federal Government proposes to recognize its con- 
cern, and, if you please, its responsibility. I don’t think that that is 

rv clearly agreed upon by the people in this country, and I think 
that is one of the important reasons for bringing people together in 
these conferences to consider that fundamental problem. 

Senator Hitit. As the Commissioner of the United States Bureau of 
Education, would vou not feel that vou are in a position of leadership 
and should accept that leadership of helping to make clear what 
should be the concern or r¢ sponsibility of the I ederal Government in 
the field of education? 

Dr. Brownetu. Well, I hope that this is one way of expressing 
hat leadership, and I would hope that the leadership would be not 
by my telling the people, but by my working with the people to help 
them to come to what is a reasonable solution for education in this 
country. I wish I thought that I had all the answers, but I am afraid 
that I don’t. 

Senator Hitt. My dear doctor, do you think there is any problem 
to which we have all the answers? 

Dr. Browne i. I think a good procedure is to get those of us 
together to try to work out the best answers we can. 

Senator Hitt. Mr. Chairman, you have been very patient, and our 
witnesses have been, too. I don’t want to take a whole lot more 
time, but I do want to ask a question about your bill, S. 2723. 

As I understand it, the House reduced the amount from $1,500,000 
to $750,000; is that correct? 

Dr. Browne.u. That is my understanding, yes, sir. 

Senator Hiiui. What is your position on that, Mrs. Secretary, if I 
may ask? 

Secretary Hospy. We would hope the Senate would allow the 
amount we requested, Senator. 

Senator Hii. In other words, the full $1,500,000. 

Secretary Hossy. Yes 

Senator Hriu. I see. The Senate bill provides that no State shall 
receive less than $10,000, and I understand the House cut the mini- 
mum to $5,000. What would be your feeling about that? 

Secretary Hosppny. We would prefer the $10,000, Senator. 

Senator Hitt. You would ask for the $10,000? 

Secretary Hospsy. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Hit. One other question about that. I want to ask a 
question as to page 3 of that bill, line 6 down to the end: 

The Commissioner of Education is also authorized to accept, use, and dispose 
of funds, equipment, and facilities donated for purposes of the conference, and, 
to the extent consistent with such purposes, to use the same in accordance with 
the wishes of the donors. 

As you know, in the past we have had efforts made to get propa- 
ganda into our public schools and into our public-school systems. 
Some of those efforts, incidentally, have been successful. 

What do you visualize about the importance of the wishes of the 
donors, Mrs. Hobby? 

Secretary Hossy. Dr. Brownell, will you answer that question? 

Dr. Browne... I think we have tried to cover that by saying “to 
the extent consistent with such purposes.” In other w ords, we W vould 
leave it to the judgment of those in charge of the conference as to 
whether that is consistent with the purposes. In other words, we 
didn’t want to be committed to have to use any donations on terms 
that were not consistent with the purposes of the conference. We 
wanted to guard against just the thing you mention. 

Senator Hitt. Who do you visualize might be donors? 

Dr. Browne.u. Foundations. 

Senator Hiti. Would you think it would cover the ground if you 
used the word “foundations’’? 

Dr. Browne yu. Well, I suppose it would. I don’t know, there 
might be some generous ‘soul that would want to do it. 

Senator Hix. You think about that a little bit. 

Dr. BRowNELL. Yes, I will be very glad to. We had thought in 
addition to foundations that there might be some resources, some of 
our educational institutions, which might donate the services of 
members of the staff without pay, which would be very helpful. 

Senator Hitu. While you speak about donating services, I notice 
in your cooperative research bill, Senate 2856, you speak of jointly 
financed cooperative arrangements with State educational agencies, 
local school systems—comma—and public and nonprofit educ cational 
institutions and organizations for the conduct of research. 

Would that take in institutions, say, like Harvard, Princeton, Yale? 

Dr. Browne Lu. I have always thought of Harvard and Yale as 
nonprofit educational institutions. 

Senator Hix. The difficulty is, where you have that comma, and 
then no comma between ‘public’ and “nonprofit,” I don’t know 
whether that word “public” modifies the words “educational institu- 
tions”’ as well as ‘‘nonprofit’”’ the way it was written, whether they are 
together. 

Dr. Browne.u. It was not the intent to limit that way. If a 
comma would make it clearer, | would say put in the comma. 

Senator Hix. All right. Thank you, Mr. Chairman; you have 
been most patient. 

Senator Coorer. I know that we have been appreciative of Senator 
Hill’s questions and his comments. 

Because of some of the remarks that have been made, I think as 
chairman I would like to make a short statement. 

First, I would like to say that I believe that the field which we are 
discussing is as important, if not more important, than any other 
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subject that we could be considering in Congress. I have always 
felt so because I think it is certainly the inherent right of every child 
to have an equal opportunity, and I think particularly today in our 
position that it is verv much more important. 

When I was here before in 1947, the date Senator Hill mentioned, 
I joined with Senator Taft and others in the introduction of the 
Federal aid for education bill which would have been direct aid to 
teachers, the payment of teachers’ salaries. 

Last vear I introduced a Federal aid for construction bill. I think 
it must be said that with respect to Federal aid to education bill, 
that was before the Congress 6 or 7 vears in one form or another. It 
passed the Senate twice. 1 don’t think it ever passed the House, did 
it, Senator Hill? 

Senator Hiiu. You are correct, sir. 

Senator Upron. What Congress did it pass? 

Senator Cooper. 80th Congress, I think. It passed the Senate, 
and [ think it passed the 8ist Congress. 

Senator H1iu. It passed in the Senate in the 79th Congress and 
then the 80th Congress 


Senator Cooper. You are correct. It was vigorously opposed in 
the House, as I remember, reading the debates, and also vigorously 
opposed in the Senate. I am sure Senator Hill would agree with me 


from his knowledge of his own State and other Members of the Senate 
that in the States themselves there is a diversity of opinion between 
the sectarian and nonsectarian groups between a great many people 
preferring Federal control. 

The fact that somehow the States could not and the people of the 
States did not influence and/or direct the Members of Congress is so 
evident that there is not the complete opinion in the States that these 
measures ought to have. 

I would gather that one of the purposes of holding these conferences 
is trying to get a firmer understanding, a better understanding, of these 
measures among people of the States, is that correct? 

Secretary Hopsy. Perfectly correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cooper. I remember last year in my own State we voted 
on a constitutional amendment to amend to provide a better provision 
on State funds. We had a provision in the Constitution which had 
been in effect, I believe, a hundred years. Yet with the great need 
there, it was a great battle to secure a popular vote on that amend- 
ment which I believe indicates the difference you have in the States. 

[ believe there is a real philosophical difference in approach, Senator 
Hill. There are a great many of us who believe in certainly the ad- 
vancement of these measures. There are many people, though, who 
believe that it should be initiated by the Federal Government and 
should be imposed by the Federal Government. We know that. 
There are others who are against any kind of measure. There are 
others who believe, I think, that we should march forward in a parallel 
action by States and by the Federal Government. 

[ think we cannot forget that in the courts; it has been generally 
held throughout our history that education is primarily the responsi- 
bility of local government. The fear that the Federal Government 
will assume the initiative and control has been one of the reasons we 
have not been able to get these measures, and after all these years we 
stand here at the beginning of this Congress with no action in these 


fields. 
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[ repeat, I assume that the purpose of these bills is trying to mo- 
bilize a better opinion in the States. 

Secretary Hospsy. Mr. Chairman, I wish I could have said it that 
well. 

Senator Cooper. I am afraid that I didn’t state it well. 

I will say this, in the discussion of Federal aid to education bills, 
the Congress assumed that it knew the need, and it knew the re- 
sources of the State, and it developed legislation which it thought 
would meet the obligations of both the Congress and the Federal 
Government and impose larver obligations on the States. 

In line with Senator Hill’s questions as to why we cannot move 
along now—and I will talk about that in a minute—you have stated 
the need in the field of construction. Do you have the same knowl- 
edge, as to the abilities of the States, to assume their share of this 
tremendous obligation of some 10 or 12 billion dollars to meet school 
construction needs? Do you have that information of what the 
States can do? 

Dr. BRowNELL. We do not have comparable information in regard 
to what the States can do or could do if they, for instance, took care 
of the reassessments, if they modified their school districts and used 
other kinds of resources; so the answer, Senator, is that we do not 
have comparable information in regard to what the States can do to 
what we have in regard to where their needs are. 

Senator Cooper. Is it one of the purposes of these conferences to 
attempt to develop in each State what the State itself can do and the 
local districts can do toward meeting their share of this 10 or 12 billion 
dollars of necessary funds? 

Dr. BRowneu. That is right, to identify the problems that they 
face and to get that data together. 

Now, I think it should be said that the development of that informa- 
tion won’t grow out of the discussion of the conference. It is the 
preparation for the conference which we feel is extremely important, 
of these people putting m enough time to get all those data together. 

Senator Cooprmr. I must say this, that I think it is the outstanding 
need of the country, and I must say that I have been disappointed, 
too—1 wasn’t disappointed—that we didn’t move off on some program, 
recognizing what | have just developed, however, that despite all the 
efforts of the past years, there is no program now in these fields, other 
than emergency programs. 

Do you think it is advisable, good, that at the same time that these 
meetings and conferences are moving forward with the States that this 
committee should hold its hearings upon the school construction bills 
and move forward, too, as best we can to develop the information and 
to attempt to develop a bill? 

Secretary Hospy. Well, Mr. Chairman, I would certainly say yes. 

Senator Hitt. May I ask a question? But you would not have us 
act on them? 

Secretary Hospy. Senator, I would not presume to suggest to you 
or to the chairman of this committee what kind of legislation you act 
upon. 

Senator Hiiu. If we passed a bill in the Senate, and the House 
passed it, which finally comes down to the President for his action, I 
am sure he would lean very heavily on your advice in the matter. 


Secretary Hoxppy. I think you compliment me far beyond my due. 
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Senator Hiri. I compliment you first for who you are and what 
you are, and then I compliment you for the fact shat you are the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Public Welfare. 

senator Coorrer. The committee, of course, will decide what its 
action will be in this. I must say for the Department of Education 
that I have no doubt that they are sincerely moving forward in this 
program. We must face the fact that it is not sufficient. 

Senator Upron. The distinguished Senator from Alabama has 
aroused my curiosity, even though he may not have stimulated my 
intelligence. The emergency which we are discussing seems to have 
been of long duration. Jam prompted to inquire what planning you 
found in your Department when you took over here a short time ago, 
what plans you found to meet this emergency. 

Secretary Hosppy. I can speak to a part of it, Senator Upton, - 
ask Dr. Brownell to comment. There was money provided for 
survey. As a matter of fact, out of that survey is where we tr 
much of the information that was given here this morning. 

The last time I inquired 11 States had not completed their surveys. 
They may have completed them by this time. I could wish that we 
had gotten more complete information on the kind of thing that we 
were talking about here this morning. Had we gotten more com- 
plete information, I believe we would have been able to have answered 
the chairman’s question as to just exactly what the fiscal capacities 
of the State and local school boards might be. Is that a fair answer, 
Dr. Brownell? 

Dr. BRowNELL. I think so. 

Secretary Hoppy. Would you like to pick up and say what else 
you found in the Office of Education when you came in? 

Dr. BrowNe.u. Well, | would like to say I found one thing—this 
school-construction program and operation maintenance for federally 
affected areas. 

That is a program which began in 1950, I believe it was, to appro- 
priate funds for the construction of school buildings and for the opera- 
tion and maintenance of schools in these federally affected areas. 
The Federal Government has, through that program, expended several 
hundred million dollars on school construction, operation, and main- 
tenance there. This survey of building needs—the Federal Govern- 
ment had appropriated $3 million, I believe, for that one which was 
conducted through the 48 States. 

You, I believe, have received copies of the preliminary reports. 
The materials are being completed—compiled and completed—for the 
final report on that at the present time. Those were the two major 
parts of a definite program that I found, Senator. 

Senator Upron. Did you find any comprehensive plan for meeting 
this emergency? 

Secretary Hossy. I think I would have to say ‘‘no”’ to that. 

Senator Upron. You are now proposing to take the steps to de- 
velop such a plan? 

Secretary Hoxpsy. That is right. 

Senator Upron. And your planning i is to extend down to the State 
and local levels? 

Secretary Hossy. I would say that it begins there because that is 
where the responsibility for operating schools lies. 
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Senator Upron. I am not familiar with the procedure here in 
Washington, having come here recently. Is it a novelty to plan be- 
fore spending? 

Dr. Brownetu. Well, [ am afraid that I am even more recent 
than you are, but I have assumed that is a good thing in any part 
of American democracy. 

Senator Upron. I might say, in a project of this size, planning 
before spending seems to be the natural procedure. Apparently 
there are others here who think so. Is that the policy which you are 
developing here? 

Dr. Brownetu. We are trying to lay some pretty sound plans, 
Senator. 

Senator Hitit. Are you through? One question: Don’t you think 
the State should make that plan, Doctor? 

Dr. Browne tu. I should think that the planning should be done 
locally. It should be done statewide, and it should be done at the 
national level. Part of the problem is, What are the relative respon- 
sibilities of the three levels of government? I believe we have to 
dig right in on that and get some reasonable agreement before any 
sound plan from the standpoint of the Federal Government could 
hope to be convincing to the Congress. 

Senator Hiiu. But the basic plans should be those of the State, 
shouldn’t they? Just as the primary responsibility is that of the 
State. 

Dr. Brownetut. What do you mean by “‘basic plans’? There have 
to be basic plans at the local level, State level, and I think there ought 
to be basic plans at the Federal level. That is what we are trying to 
do; to move in that direction, to get the necessary background of 
facts and study that go into that kind of planning. 

Senator Cooper. Any more questions? 

Senator Hiri. No. 

Senator Cooper. Senator Upton? 

Senator Upron. No questions. 

Senator Cooper. We have several other witnesses. I notice it is 
now 12:05. 

Is there anyone else here from the Department who wishes to testify? 

Secretary Hossy. No, sir. 

Senator Cooper. Then I am going to recess this hearing until 1:30, 
and at that time we will hear the other witnesses. 

(Whereupon, at 12:07 p. m., the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 
at 1:30 p. m., of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The hearing reconvened at 1:35 p. m., Senator John Sherman 
Cooper presiding.) 

Senator Cooper. The subcommittee will resume its hearings. 

Mr. William G. Carr, executive secretary of the National Education 
Association. Mr. Carr, we know the work of your association. We 
know something about your own work. We are glad that you are a 


witness here today, and we will be anxious to hear the views of the 
NEA. 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM G. CARR, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Carr. Thank you, Senator. I will try to make this brief. 
You have a number of other witnesses, and I am as anxious for you to 
hear them as, | am sure, you are. 

Senator Cooper. We are, but on the other hand, we want you to 
take the time ou feel is necessar\ to present the views of the associa- 
tion. It is important 

Mr. Ca Thank you, sir. 

I would state for the record that our association is a voluntary 
organization of 553,000 members of the teaching profession, and I 
am here to present the views of the association on the three bills to 
which you referred this morning, 8. 2723, 5. 2724, and S. 2856. 

| would like to devote most of this statement to the proposed con- 
ferences, S. 2723, asking that the discussion of the other two bills be 
included in the written record of these hearings if time doesn’t permit 
a full oral presentation. 

\s vou know, S. 2723 authorizes a series of State conferences on 
education which would culminate in a White House conference, and 
it is designed to carry out a proposal made by President Eisenhower 
in his state of the Union message on January 7. The very day this 
message was delivered to Congress, our association wrote to the 
executive secretary of the 67 educational associati ns that are affiliated 
with the NEA, and we urged their full cooperation in these conferences. 
We have had enough replies to be quite sure that this cooperation will 
be forthcoming 

Some preliminary steps have indeed been taken already, and further 
action will certainly follow as soon as these conferences receive the 
approval of the Congress, if they do receive it. 

I think I ean speak for all segments of the teaching profession in 
saving that we shal! do all we can to make these conferences a success. 
| believe I can speak generally, too, in saying that we think these 
conferences, Mir. Chairman, should represent all segments of society. 
We are not interested in more conferences where school people tell 
other school people about their own problems. This is a great 
opportunity to get the industrial worker, the businessman, the farmer, 
the housewife, the professional man, including the profession of 
education, together to talk about a problem that is of crucial concern 
to the safety and the prosperity of our country. These State con- 
ferences will be given their capstone under the patronage and the 
prestige which properly attaches to a conference held under the aus- 
pices of the White House itself. 

Now, in a recent address in San Francisco Walter Lippmann, 
speaking to the National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools, 
pointed out the need for some hard national thinking on our educa- 
tional needs. He said that as a result of our experience in the last 
world war, this Nation, has apparently acquired the will to defend 
itself, but he went on to say this, and I quote: 


In education we have not yet acquired that kind of will. But we need to 
acquire it, and we have no time to lose. We must acquire it in this decade. For 
if, in the crucial years which are coming, our people remain as unprepared as they 
are for their responsibilities and their mission, they may not be equal to the 
challenge, and if they do not succeed, they may never have a second chance in 
order to try again. 
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That is the end of the quotation. 

I would like to remind you of the chart you saw during the first part 
of the presentation this morning which seems to me abundantly to 
support what Mr. Lippmann had to say. 

If they had conferences, what would they discuss? Some of the 
problems are so urgent that in the judgment of our association we 
should not and we need not wait for conferences before taking some 
action. 

As I understand the President’s state of the Union message, the 
purpose of these conferences is to appraise the needs of education, 
and [ assume this includes the financial needs. These needs can be 
summed up very simply in a single proposition: Our schools have 
more children to educate than they have ever been called upon to do 
before in our Nation’s history, and they have not enough teachers, 
and they have not enough classrooms. 

Now just a few refresher facts on that point. Public-school enroll- 
ments have continued to rise at the rate of about a million more 
children a year since the beginning of the present decade, every year 
another million—not another million replacement, but another 
additional million. 

Four years ago some of the statisticians thought that there might 
be slight indications of a downward trend in the birthrate, but that 
trend did not materialize. 

In 1952 we reached 3.9 million births, and there isn’t the slightest 
possibility that enrollments will level off. By 1960 our schools will 
have to accommodate 40 percent more children than in 1950-51 or 
25 percent more children than they are now trying with the help of 
double shifts and crowded classrooms to keep within their four walls 
in the current school year. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, a million children 
is a great many children, and to take care of them would require the 
duplication every vear of another school system about the size of the 
entire school system of the State of North Carolina, on every level 
and in every community and city of the State. 

I am trying to say, sir, that we confront a massive problem, one 
that will require action by every means open to us if we are even to 
come anywhere near dealing with it. 

From the increase in enrollments we have the two well-known 
results: On the one hand, we must have more teachers if we are going 
to teach these children under conditions which will bear some resem- 
blance to the instruction of free human beings rather than to the 
running of a factory assembly line. We aren’t preparing enough 
elementary school teachers to cope with this problem now. We are 
not even turning out enough to cope with the turnover in the 
teaching profession which runs as high as 10 percent, due largely 
to unsatis factory compensatioa, and as a result, we are using 
throughout thisNation various makeshifts. 

We are putting a trained teacher into a classroom with not 25 
children or 30 or 35, but with 40 and 45 and 50 or more childrea in 1 
room, or else we are issuing emergency credentials to persons who are 
admittedly only partially qualified for this important social responsi- 
bility. Under conditions like that, the creative, capable, profession- 
ally minded, earnest teacher is frustrated in trying to do a profes- 
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sional job in an impossible situation. But we are not concerned alone 
for the frustrated teacher; we are concerned for the children. 

Now, the other results of this tremendous increase in enrollments 
since World War II is the shortage of school buildings. Even when 
school districts and States can get the teachers, it is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to find a suitable classroom for them to occupy. 

Now, it happens that we can speak with some assurance about this 
school-building parte r because there has just been submitted to 
Congress a detailed, nationwide report, community by community 
and State by State, on ie shortage of school facilities in this country. 

This report was prepared by the United States Office of Education 
as a part of the National School Facilities Survey authorized by 
title I of Public Law 815 of the 81st Congress. The report is available, 
and I am sure it will be made a part of the record by your staff or 
by others. 

In rehearsing these facts about enrollments and the shortage of 
teachers and the rising birth rate and the lack of school facilities, I 
am aware that I have not told this committee anything new. I am 
aware that I have been repeating old stuff, but, Mr. Chairman, I 
don’t apologize at all for repeating it, for I consider it the duty, and 
it is the intention of the teaching profession in this country, to report 
these facts until action is taken upon them. 

The proposed conferences in S. 2723 will not find, in my judgment, 
any more useful or more reliable facts that we now have at our disposal 
as a result of the studies approved by Congress or conducted by non- 
governmental agencies. Every difficulty in which our public schools 
now find themselves has been predicted for more than a decade, 
and its dimensions have been predicted accurately. The school- 
housing shortage has been in the making for over 20 years, and we are 
now witnessing the inevitable effect on the education of our children 
of years of continued and sequential neglect throughout the depression 
of the 1930’s and the Second World War. 

I consider it essential also to point out that since 1929, roughly in 
the last quarter century, we have had seven federally sponsored con- 
ferences or advisory committees on education, beginning with the 
National Advisory Committee on Education appointed by President 
Hoover and continuing through various meetings with the latest mid- 
century White House Conference on Children and Youth called by 
President Truman in 1950. 

While these conferences have been going on, there have been six 
additional major nongovernmental committees, some of them referred 
to here this morning, which have studied the educational needs and 
problems of this Nation. The assembled evidence of these govern- 
mental and nongovernmental studies is available in nearly 50 different 
research volumes and reports covering in the minutest detail the needs 
and resources of education. These conferences and commissions have, 
almost without exception, recommended that there is a need for 
Federal action in the field of educational finance. 

Nearly 25 years ago the National Advisory Commission on Educa- 
tion summoned by President Herbert Hoover, said, and I quote: 


There are national responsibilities for education which only the Federal Govern- 
ment can adequately meet. 
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I think our evidence as to what has happened in the last 25 years 
proves the wisdom of that pronouncement. Again the committee 
under President Hoover reported to him and to the Congress; 


From an early period of our national life the leaders of the American people 
have recognized our obligatio to operate 1 fostering the education of all the 
peopie without r ird to state jur sdication 

: Re wy } P ‘ ry . eh 2: % 

So why do we need these conferences? Well, it should be evident 


that our current rate of population growth is posing some long-range 
problems in education, problems for 1960 and 1965 and 1970 and 
beyond. We do need urgently to get citizens and educators and 
Government officials, State, local, and National, together now to study 
the educational needs of the next decade and to lay the gro indwork 
for meeting them. 

Above all, we need to get these conferences to help the general public 
to be confronted with the facts, but we do not need conferences to 
find out the facts. We can, and we should, ask these conferences to 
find some means of making an adequate support of education as a 
basic ingredient of our national safety the concern of every person, a 
concern as deep as our concern for the military aspects of national 
defense, and for such a purpose, for long-range planning and for the 
alerting of the citizenry, S. 2723 deserves full support, in our judgment, 
from Congress and from the States. 

Sut at the same time the immediate needs of our schools, the im- 
mediate needs that are here now, this afternoon, are so well known 
and so urgent that in the judgment of our association something more 
than conferences or committees or studies is called for. No conference 
can keep another million children from entering our schools each year 
for the next 5 years; no conference can create additional trained teachers 
to take care of these young citizens of our country; no conference can 
put these youngsters under a roof in a safe and sanitary and wholesome 
school environment. 

The United States Government has just spent $3 million under 
congressional authorization to assist the States and Territories to 
survey their school facilities, and the report is finished. We have 
more need, Mr. Chairman, for fact facing than we have for fact 
finding. 

I shall submit a little later to your « lerk for reference by the members 
of the committee our new publication entitled, “Educational Differ- 
ences Among the States,”’ prepared by our research division from 
United States Government statistics. 

Within a few days I hope to mail every member of this committee 
a copy of the March 1954 issue of the Journal of Teacher Education. 
This issue will be devoted entirely to the problems of the teacher 
shortage State by State. It will include a report on the 1954 prospects 
which are not good. 

Our organization is the only one in the Government or out of it 
that makes such kinds of studies. I shall send these documents to 
the members of the committee, realizing full well that you will not 
have time to read them in detail, but in the earnest hope that through 
them the members of the committee will become aware of the facts 
that we now must face and the facts that we already have available 
about our national needs in education. 

I do not see, for the life of me, how the proposed State and White 
House conferences can bring out new facts that will be more significant 
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or more directive as to action. Policies, yes; action, yes; public 
enlightenment, ves; but more facts—I think we have more important 
business. 

Nor do I see, Mr. Chairman, how the American people and their 
Representatives in the Congress can conscientiously put education 
of young people up on the shelf for a year or 2 or 3 or 4 while these 
conferences get organized and completed and drag out their weary 
way to a conclusion. There will be another million children, I remind 
vou, who will enroll in our schools next September, an extra million, 
and still another million the September after that. 

[ have been talking less than 15 minutes, but in the time since I 
asked for your attention, another 30 children reached elementary 
school age. We need 1 more teacher and 1 more classroom already, 
and every flick of the Hl of the clock a every turn of the page 
of the calendar, 24 hours a day, 365 days a year, every 15 minutes, 
another teacher and another classroom, and this growing need will 
continue. 

With great truth and great wisdom, more than a year ago in his 
first state of the Union message, the President said, ‘Our school 
system demands some prompt, effective help.”’ 

The State and National conferences proposed in S. 2723 will be 
very useful to this end, but they are not, to my mind, the sort of 
prompt, effective help that our schools need and that our people 
expect, and so I urge this committee, as the chairman has already 
indicated was his hope this morning, to give serious and immediate 
consideration and friendly consideration, not only to these three 
measures which have been proposed, which we support, but to other 
pending bills which will give some urgently needed Federal assistance 
to the States for the construction of public schools. 

Mr. Chairman, I had a few words I wanted to say about the second 
and third bill, the one on the National Advisory Committee and the 
one on the cooperative research. 

Would you like me to go ahead with that? It will take a few 
minutes more. 

Senator Cooper. Yes. 

Mr. Carr. If you wish, I can stop for questions on the first part 
now. 

Briefly, on the National Advisory Committee I would like to give 
you the following statement from the platform of the National Educa- 
tion Association. I might explain, sir, that our platform is adopted as 
a policy of the association by a body of about 4,000 delegates elected in 
the local and State affiliated associations in every part of this country 
and its overseas territories. These 4,000 people meet for 5 days and 
hammer out the policy of the association. 

What I am about to quote is arrived at in that manner. 

The development of education, whether at the local, State, or National level 
should be placed above all temporary and partisan political issues and provided 
with appropriate administrative arrangements to safeguard the integrity of the 
educational process. The association urges Congress to create a National Board of 
Education as an independent agency to administer the United States Office of 
Education. The members of the National Board should be appointed for long 
overlapping terms by the President with the consent of the Senate. 

The association further recommends that the national board should select a 
professionally qualified commissioner of education, responsible to the board for the 
conduct of his office and the performance of his duties to serve as its executive 
officer. 
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In the representative assembly held at Miami Beach, Fla., last 
summer, the delegates reviewed the advisory committee to the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare recommended by President 
Eisenhower in his Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1953, as embodied in 
the second one of these bills. 

Our assembly then adopted, in addition to the platform statement 
which I have just quoted, a special resolution which read as follows: 

The NEA reaffirms its belief that education at the national level will best be 
served by an independent United States Office of Education under a National 
Board of Education. It hopes that the achievement of Cabinet status for educa- 
tion as a component of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare will 
result in the stengthening of the United States Office of Education with funds 
necessary for it to carry on its traditional functions unimpaired and provide 
appropriate Federal leadership in educational problems of nationwide concern. 

In addition, the association advocates the adoption of legislation to establish 
within the new department an advisory committee In education to the Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare, as recommended by the President of the 
United States, to “help insure the maintenance of responsibility for the public 
educational system in State and local governments while preserving the national 
interest in education through appropriate Federal action.” 

The association pledges its active support to the Commissioner of Education 
and urgest that he call on the association for any support and assistance he may 
deem advisable. 

In short, the National Education Association does not regard the 
proposed advisory committee as an ideal solution. It certainly is not 
equivalent to the National Board of Education which in general we 
believe would have been better. But within the existing framework 
of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, an advisory 
committee such as proposed in 8S, 2724 will undoubtedly perform a 
useful function. Its success in bringing to the Secretary’s attention 
problems with which the Department should be concerned will 
depend, of course, first of all, on the readiness of the Congress and the 
Secretary to give heed to the considered recommendations of the 
committee and, secondly, on the caliber of the persons appointed to 
the committee and their willingness to devote time and energy to 
the work. It might be advisable to provide for the appointment to 
the advisory committee of a minority of persons from the field of 
education. 

I understand that mixed advisory committees of lay and professional 
persons have been effective in the work of the National Institutes 
of Health and indeed the association recommended a mixed committee 
in a letter of April 13 addressed to Mrs. Hobby, which will be left with 
you for the record. 

Finally, a word on the cooperative research. Our association has 
for years urged adequate support for the United States Office of 

Education, and we have reason to think that our resolutions adopted 
at Miami Beach last summer resulted in the reconsideration by Con- 
gress of the appropriations with about a 20-percent improvement in 
the financing of the Office of Education this current year. 

We do desire to see the work of the Office of Education stre ngthened, 
and we therefore would endorse 5. 2856. 

We consider that its purpose is in line with the originally stated 
purpose of the Office of Education when it was created in 1867, after 
more than two decades of requests from the professional organizations 
of that day. 
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Our association has given full support to the work of the Office of 
Education ever since it was founded, and we think that S. 2856 will 
help it do its job even better. We hope that the Congress will pass 
this measure and will authorize the funds that will be necessary to 
enable the measure to become fully operative through the contracts 
and cooperative arrangements that are mentioned in the bill. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Cooper. Senator Upton? 

Senator Upton. No questions. 

Senator Cooper. Senator Hill? 

Senator Hrtu. Doctor, may I commend you on your statement. 
[ only wish that Secretary Hobby had been here to have heard your 
statement. I wish it were possible to put your statement in a parallel 
column with her statement, particularly with reference to the fact 
that you bring out here so clearly that we have had, as you say, 
7 national conferences and 50 research studies of educational needs 
and resources in education. 

Then you go on to say that we do not need conferences to find out 
the facts; to ask them to do this will produce nothing more than a 
warmed-over version of data already available in abundance. 

As a member of this committee who has been on this committee 
now since about 1938, I can certainly testify to that from the stand- 
point of the committee and its innumerable he arings, over and over. 
We have gone over this matter again and again, and the facts, just as 
Mrs. Hobby’s charts showed this morning, have been before this 
committee for some years. 

The only difference is that every year, every month, every day, 
the situation grows more acute, the situation get worse—is that true? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, it is. 

Senator Hit. As you say, since you have been on that stand, over 
30 children have knocked on the door for admission to an elementary 
school. 

Mr. Carr. That is right. 

Senator Hity. Needing at least one additional teacher; is that right? 

Mr. Carr. One teacher and one classroom. 

Senator Hity. One teacher and one classroom. In other words, 
the immediate needs of our schools are well known, aren’t they, today? 

Mr. Carr. Sir, if they are not well known, it is because we haven’t 
found a means of communicating the English language to the public. 
I think the teaching profession has performed its duty certainly to 
the best of its ability. We have advertised the crisis into which our 
schools were headed for the last 10 years, and while it gives us no 
pleasure, I assure you, to say, ““We told you so,”’ we wish it were not 
true, but it is quite true. 

Senator Hitt. Whereas you favor these conferences, as I do, for 
certain purposes, you feel, as you state here in your statement, the 
situation is so urgent that something more than conferences is called 
for; is that correct? 

Mr. Carr. That is exactly how we feel about it, sir. The con- 
ferences can deal with two problems. They can arouse public interest, 
public concern—although there is perhaps more public interest and 
concern than some of us might suppose; and, second, they can help 
us to begin to plan now for w vhat is going to happen in the 1960’s. 
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Senator Hitt. What you feel so strongly is the need now at this 
time, at this session of Congress? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hiiu. For action by Congress; is that right? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir; that is our considered judgment. 

Senator Hit. | could review your statement in more detail, but I 
don’t think I could review it with any more emphasis or make it any 
stronger than you have presented here today. 

This compelling immediate need, this great crisis, calls for action, 
would you put it ‘that w ay? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir; I think that is a good way to put it. 

Senator Hii. Doctor, let me ask you this question: I asked this 
morning a question about a bill providing for donations, with reference 
to this “‘aecept, use, and dispose of funds, equipment, and facilities 
donated for purposes of the conference, and, to the extent consistent 
with such purpose, to use the same in accordance with the wishes of 
the donors.” 

1 can’t remember, frankly, in the old days when certain people 
well, being frank about it, our private utilities companies, our power 
companies, sought to get a lot of propaganda in our public schools. 
Have you any partic ular suggestions or thought about that provision? 
Have you thought about that? 

Mr. Carr. I think, Mr. Chairman, the commissioner’s statement 
this morning was that they were thinking of foundations primarily, 
and that it might be well to—it might be possible to have grants from 
some of the great foundations in this country to conduct special studies 
that Congress might not wish to provide special funds to handle. 

As I understand it—I am not acquainted with the details—It is a 
means to authorize the Government to use that sort of outside source. 
I think they have tried to hedge against the danger of undue influence. 
But if there is any way in which the language can be made more 
abundantly clear than now is the case, | think it should be done, 

There is a danger—in fact, education is a process which, by its very 
nature, is open to the constant invasion of every group of all facets and 
sides of the economic, political, and social range. Consequently, any 
language that can be put in which will insure the integrity of these 
conferences against outside undue influence would certainly meet 
with the general approval, I am sure, of our association. 

If that language is not adequate, I think it should be strengthened. 

Senator Hitt. Thank you, sir. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cooper. Mr. Carr, I would like to join Senator Hill in 
thanking you for your presentation. 1 know it is based upon a great 
deal of experience and a supply of information and facts which you 
have been accumulating for along time. 

Mr. Carr. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Cooper. I hope you will give us more information. 

First 1 would like to ask you just one question about S. 2724. I 
meant to ask Mrs. Hobby this question and overlooked it. I note 
that it provides for a commission or committee on education to be 
composed of nine lay persons. On page 2 it says further that they 
shall be appointed from among individuals not otherwise in office, 
under or in the employ of the Federal Government. 
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I am not quite clear as to whether the lay person simply means one 
who is not employed by the Federal Government or whether it also 
would tend to eliminate those educational officers in the States. 

Mr. Carr. No, sir; I don’t know what the intent of that is; I am 
SOIry. 

Senator Coorger. On the assumption that it excludes all those who 
are professionals, that is, people who hold offices either in the States 
or in the Federal Government, do you think that would be an effective 
commission? Do you think that on the committee there ought to be 
representatives of either the State departments of education or the 
professional field? 

Mr. Carr. Mr. Chairman, as I think you perhaps gathered from 
the implications of my testimony, we would regard this advisory com- 
mittee as our second choice. It is not the way that the association 
thinks that it is wise to organize education. We had an opportunity 
to present our views to those who had this matter under consideration, 
and they were not accepted, so this is what we have. 

Given the status of things as they are and presumably must be, we 
think that the advisory committee is the next best thing, and we think 
this advisory committee should be predominantly composed of lay- 
men, and by laymen we mean persons not actively engaged in teaching 
or school or university administration. 

We would not think it wise to make it contrary to law to include 
anyone, to exclude absolutely everyone who has any contact with 
schools, but we think the controlling influence in the committee should 
be a body of wise, experienced, public-spirited men and women from 
outside the teaching profession. We have adequate organs to repre- 
sent the views of the teaching profession as such through many pro- 
fessional societies and groups, so we think it should be a mixed com- 
mission with the center of gravity on the nonprofessional side, on the 
side of the citizen who is not engaged in education. 

That briefly is the way we think it ought to be set up. 

Senator Cooper. In your testimony you spoke of seven national 
conferences that had been held. 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Coorrr. Under whose auspices were those conferences 
held, and what was the composition of the group which attended the 
conferences? 

Mr. Carr. The first was a group of about 52 persons appointed by 
President Hoover early in his administration. That was called the 
National Advisory Committee on Education. 

Senator Hiri. Excuse me one minute, Mr. Chairman, Wasn’t 
that a good deal more than a conference? They really did a tremen- 
dous amount of work. 

Mr. Carr. Oh, yes; they held a conference, but they operated for 
2 years, as [ recall it, and finally reported in 1931 in 2 large volumes, 
the smaller of the 2 being about 250 pages of their recommendations, 
and the larger 1 being a very heavy volume with their basic data in 
support of uhese recommendations. 

The next one was, I believe, the report and study which also took 
about 2% years of a commission appointed by President Franklin 
Roosevelt. This was called the Advisory Committee on Education. 

Senator Hiri. Was that the commission of which Mr. Owen D. 
Young was the Chairman? Wasn’t he Chairman of the Committee? 
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Mr. Carr. No, sir; that was a private body. 

Senator Hitt. Go ahead. I don’t want to interrupt you. 

Mr. Carr. That was a private body called the American Youth 
Commission. That was going to be the next one on my list. 

Then there were the two White House Conferences on children, 
which more or less traditionally now are held on the 10th years, 
beginning with President Theodore Roosevelt, the one in 1940, and 
the one in 1950. 

Well, | have come about as far as I can from memory. If we may, 
and if it is of interest to the committee, we would be glad to submit a 
list of the whole thing. 


(The following was subsequently furnished for the record:) 


NATIONAL EpucatTion ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
Washington, D. C., Aprit 8, 1954. 
Mr. Roy E. Jamgs, 
Staff Director, United States Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Weifare, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR Mr. James: I enclose with this letter a list of the major national con- 
ferences on education which Senator Cooper asked me to submit for the record 
during the course of the hearings on 8. 2723. The list should be inserted at that 
part of the hearings which appears on page 81 of the transcript of proceedings. 

Thanking you for the courtesy of making this insertion and minor corrections 
in the transcript, I remain 

Very truly yours, 
WiLuraM G. Carr, 
Executive Secretary. 


FEDERALLY SPONSORED ADVISORY COMMISSIONS AND CONFERENCES ON Epvuca- 
TION, 1929-50 


The National Advisory Committee on Education (1929) 

The United States Advisory Committee on Education (1936) 

White House Conference on Children in a Democracy (1939) 
Committee on Planning for Education (1941) 

The President’s Commission on Higher Education (1946) 
Midcentury White House Conference on Children and Youth (1950) 


NONGOVERNMENTAL ADVISORY GROUPS, 1933-45 


National Conference on the Financing of Education (1933) 

National Committee on Coordination in Secondary Education (1941) 

The American Youth Commission (1943) 

The Interstate Committee on Postwar Reconstruction and Development (1944) 

Joint Study of the Educational Policies Commission of the National Education 
Association and the Problems and Policies Committee of the American Council 
on Education (1945) 


Nore.—Further details on the composition of these study groups, governmental 
and nongovernmental, together with a summary of their recommendations, may 
be found on pp. 75-88 of Federal Educational Activities and Educational Issues 
Before Congress, by Charles A. Quattlebaum (H. Doc. 423, 82d Cong.). 

Senator Cooper. I think it would be interesting if you would do so. 

Is it correct, if you can say so, generally that those conferences 
were held at the national level? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir; the ones that I am referring to were all federally- 
sponsored. They were held under the auspices of the United States 
Government or some branch of the Government, and in addition to 
that there were the private agencies of national scope. 

Senator Cooper. I have to point out, on the basis of your state- 
ment—and I certainly know nothing about the conferences and haven’t 
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read any of the reports—it would seem that they did deal with the 
problems from the national level and as a national problem. You 
would have this difference in the State conferences: That it would 
give the States, first, the opportunity to the people in the States and 
the State governments to discuss their own capabilities and the steps 
that perhaps they could take to assume their part of this total problem? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir; I think that is one of the great advantages of 
this scheme as presented by President Eisenhower. It does involve 
the States to a greater degree than any of the others have done, 
although some of the other conferences did have State branches or 
advisory groups in the States and so forth, but this is a much better 
proposal. It is the best kind of conference that I have heard about. 

Senator Cooper. It would seem for the time being Congress has 
dropped the idea of Federal aid to education as it is directed toward 
teachers’ pay. I don’t know of any bills that are introduced, certainly 
none in the Senate, and our interest is now devoted directly toward 
school construction. 

Do you know of any State conferences that have been held directed 
toward this problem of school construction to determine what the 
States can do to assume their share, which of course would be the 
greater share, of the burden? 

Mr. Carr. It has become quite common recently for the governors 
of the States to call gubernatorial conferences on education, or on 
education and related matters. I remember 2 years ago speaking at 
the first session of one such in Des Moines, lowa. There has been one 
in Nebraska recently, so that I am sure conferences of this general 
kind have been held in the States. 

However, there have been no conferences organized around a single 
coherent agenda definitely aimed at leading up to a great national 
conference “under the auspices of the White House, though I think 
this is the great advantage of the proposal over and above anything 
we have had heretofore. 

Senator Coorrr. You think they would serve a purpose, then, in 
pressing on the States and the governmental subdivisions of the 
States their own responsibility and in fact the largest responsibility 
financially in this undertaking? 

Mr. Carr. I think that we would stress more—if I may say so—I 
think they would bring it to the attention of the average citizen more. 
I doubt if the members of the State legislatures who have to wrestle 
with this problem of finding money for the multiple affairs of their 
respective States are too unaware of the scope of the problem, but I 
think many citizens at large are. 

It would seem to me that one of the great advantages of the State 
conferences would be to spread this awareness that is so urgently 
needed among the entire population. 

I hope that what I have said does not seem to you to suggest a 
feeling that the conferences are futile or evasive in any manner. My 
point is that the conferences are fine for a purpose of public enlighten- 
ment and long-range amie but that we cannot wait a sear, or 
should not wait a year or 2 years, for these things to come through. 

Senator Coopsrr. I unde aan that. Again the point I make this 
morning which just seems to be arguing the question—I certainly 
make it with deference to the long experience of Senator Hill, but | 
do state that despite all of the information which has been available 
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and all the many hearings that have been held here and in Congress 
and all of these conferences, yet there is no legislation that has been 
enacted by the Congress other than emergency legislation. 

Now, don’t you think that perhaps these conferences would have 
value ip devs ‘loping a supporting public opinion in the States which 
might reflect itself in the action of the representatives of those States 
in the Congress? 

Mr. Carr. It is quite likely tnat that would be the case. But I 
would not like to infer from that that the holding of the conferences 
could be regarded as in the best interest of the Nation if that is all 
that is to be done and now. Now, I think we should point out, too, 
that Federal-aid legislation was passed by the Senate twice. It is 
true it did not pass the House, but I would remind you, and I speak 
here subject to contribution from memory, it never was voted on in 
the House, and the House did not get an opportunity to vote on this 
measure because the House committee, by a vote of 13 to 12, said, 
“No, we won’t recommend it out.” Is that not in accordance with 
your memory, sir? 

Senator Hitu. That is my understanding, if I may say so. 

Mr. Carr. In other words, we mustn’t get a picture in our mind 
that Federal aid for education has been rejected by the House of 
Representatives, except by a very narrow squeak in one of the House 
committees. So far as I know, the general principle of Federal aid 
for education, as far as | can recall, has never reached the floor of the 
House of Representatives, and many people have misspent a great 
deal of energy to prevent it from reaching the floor and prevent the 
representatives of the people from voting on it. 

It was a very close deal indeed on the second try when the Senate 
had passed, so I don’t think we should assume that there has been any 
clear indication that the representatives of the people in the other 
House of Congress expressed their opposition to Federal aid. They 
have not voted on it. 

Senator Cooprr. If I accept the assumption this was all that was 
going to be done, of course I would not favor any of these bills, if we 
proceeded on that assumption. Iam not going to accept that assump- 
tion because the Secretary this morning said it was not all it intended. 
Also, I am not going to accept the assumption that the President didn’t 
mean what he said. I will say that for myself, I would like to see as 
far as I can, as far as I am able to see, that we continue the hearings 
on bills to see, parallel with whatever action is taken, what we can 
ourselves develop. 

Mr. Carr. If that is done, sir, we would be happy to present 
testimony on those bills if opportunity is offered. 

Senator Cooprr. I make it clear I do not accept the assumption that 
the administration uses these as a diversion. 

Mr. Carr. Yes. 

Senator Hitt. May I ask one question here, Senator? 

Senator Cooprr. Yes. 

Senator Hitz. Don’t you think, Doctor, if the President, in line 
of his speech of October 9, 1952, were to recommend to Congress and 
ask for Federal aid for school construction bills, that the House of 
Re »presentatives would pass such a bill? 

Mr. Carr. Sir, I am not an expert in that kind of question, and 
so I would just have to answer you as one citizen who reads the papers 
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and talks to other folks. I think the people of the United States 
would applaud that kind of leadership from the President of the 
United States. I think they would applaud it with a deafening roar. 

I think it would pass in a minute if it had the great prestige and 
backing of the Presidency. 

Senator Cooprer. Senator Upton? 

Senator Upron. Dr. C arr, you have recommended immediate 
action on two measures pending before the Senate, as I understand. 

Mr. Carr. On 3, sir; on these 3 bills, yes. 

Senator Upron. Do you consider them adequate to meet the 
present emergency in education? 

Mr. Carr. No sir; no, I do not. 

Senator Upron. You would expect any legislation dealing with the 
situation adequately would have to be much broader than the three 
measures you have recommended? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir; I think it should be. 

Senator Upron. Have you any comprehensive program to present 
to us for dealing with this emergency? 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir. We would like to see as the next action step, 
in addition to these studies, committees, and research, the Senate 
hammer out a bill for the provision of aid to school building construc- 
tion right away. 

Senator Upron. Well, my inquiry was whether you could present 
to us a comprehensive program for meeting the emergency in educa- 
tion. Are you prepared to do it at this time? 

Mr. Carr. A comprehensive program to meet the emergency in 
education would have to be presented to the local school boards, the 
States, and the National Congress. I would consider that a reason- 
able part for the National Congress to play at this particular time, 
within the next 6 months, say, would be to hammer out and enact 
aid to school buildings within this total comprehensive program. 

Senator Upron. I think you have already indicated that that in 
itself would not be adequate. 

Mr. Carr. That is right. 

Senator Upron. That is, to meet the emergency. 

Mr. Carr. No, sir. No action anyone has recommended on the 
part of the Federal Government alone would meet the emergency. 

Senator Upron. Then this proposed study might be of value in 
meeting the emergency. 

Mr. Carr. Yes, sir, we think the studies would be of value. 

Senator Upton. That is all. 

Senator Cooper. Thank you, Mr. Carr. 

The next witness is Mr. Fuller, who is executive secretary of the 
National Council of Chief Chief State School Officers. 
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STATEMENT OF EDGAR FULLER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, STATE 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND STATE COMMISSIONERS OF EDUCA- 
TION OF ALL STATES, AND CHIEF SCHOOL OFFICERS OF 
TERRITORIES AND {ISLAND DEPENDENCIES AND THE COM- 
MONWEALTH OF PUERTO RICO 


Mr. Futuer. My name is Edgar Fuller. 

Senator Cooper. Excuse me. The secretary of the committee has 
just advised me that we are getting very conscious of rules in com- 
mittees now—and perhaps it is correct and right that we should 
but you have not filed copies of your statement. 

Mr. Fuuuier. No. 

Senator Coorrr. Is there any particular reason for that? 

Mr. Fuuuer. I have no prepared statement. I have been testify- 
ing for many years on these subjects, and I have an outline. 

Senator Coopgr. It is a required rule of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare that prepared statements be filed with copies. 
I am not going to insist on it at this time, but I just wanted to call 
attention to the rule. 

As I said, we are getting very strict about rules in the Labor 
Committee. 

Mr. Fuuuer. I represent here in Washington the State superin- 
tendents and State commissioners of education of all the States and 
the chief school officers of the Territories and island dependencies, 
and for the past year, the commissioner of education of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico. The chief State school officers, of course, 
since public education is a State function, have a key position in the 
entire Federal, State, and local educational organization. Our chief 
State school officers have worked very closely with the Office of 
Education; necessarily so, because they administer at the State level 
a great many federally connected education programs such as voca- 
tional education, vocational rehabilitation, the school-lunch program, 
veterans’ education, and other aspects of education. 

When these proposals were being developed, the late Lee M. 
Thurston, who was the State superintende nt of public construction 
in Michigan before he became commissioner of education, conferred 
with other governing bodies concerning these three bills which are 
before you ‘here today. Upon Commissioner Thurston’s untimely 
death and the succession of Commissioner Samuel M. Brownell, we 
were again consulted in considerable detail about them. 

Commissioner Brownell, in fact, came to Chicago to meet with 
our council’s board of directors, composed of nine chief State school 
officers, on December 3, 1953. After discussing all of the details as 
far as they were known at that time, our board of directors voted 
unanimously to support this legislation which is now before you. 

We have a few comments here which we would like to make by 
way of assisting your committee, Mr. Chairman, and then I would 
be glad to comment on any questions that you may have. 

In Senate bill 2723, which provides for White House conference 
and State conferences on education, you have some of the Territories 
and island dependencies, but not all of them. 

I would like to suggest that you add to the eligible jurisdictions 
American Samoa, Guam, and the Canal Zone. The Virgin Islands 
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are included in Senator Smith’s bill, but all of these other three Ter- 
ritories and island dependencies pose problems which are very similar, 
or at least analogous to the problems in the States and in the other 
Territories and island dependencies. I would suggest that if the 
appropriation authorization of a million and one-half dollars is left 
in that bill with a $10,000 minimum for each State, the committee 
might well consider less than $10,000 for the three jurisdictions which 
I have mentioned, all of which are very small in area and population. 
The same applies to the two educational systems of the Virgin Islands 
which are already in the bill. 

If there is no formula which seems to fit these outlying territories 
and island dependencies, you may want to consider what has often 
been done in other bills on education; that is, leave the amounts to 
be fixed by the United States Commissicner of Education. He has 
done that in some other instances to the complete satisfaction, I 
believe, of everyone concerned. 

Next, in connection with the establishment of the National Advisory 
Committee on Education, I can save the committee’s time by saying 
that the position of the chief State school officers is approximately 
the same as that already expressed on behalf of the National Education 
Association. 

Like the NEA and the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, our Council has reaffirmed its belief in a National Board of 
Education with education set up in the Federal Government as an 
independent agency. Like them, we don’t think that an Advisory 
Committee on Education, advi ising the Secretary of the Department, 
is in any way a substitute for the National Board of Education which 
our policies call for. All three of these associations have reaffirmed 
their position. We belped to prevent the Federal Security Agency 
from becoming a department which would include the Office of Educa- 
tion; we regard it just the same now as we always did. We believe in 
a real National Board of Education as eo oe in our printed policies. 
But I want to make it perfectly clear, Mr. Chairman, that the chief 
State school officers do support all dderet of these bills before your 
committee, with perhaps some minor changes such as those which I 
have indicated. 

On the makeup of the proposed Advisory Committee on Education, 
there were many discussions ameng us concerning that. There was 
not complete agreement. When Commissioner Brownell met with 
our governing board in Chicago last December 3, he presented a specific 
plan for this advisory committee, including what it was intended that 
this committee should do. His plan was somewhat different in scope 
and in content than the plans which we had been discussing among 
ourselves prior to that time. There was still not complete agreement, 
but there was a decision that under Commissioner Brownell’s limited 
plans for this advisory committee it should be supported by the 
Naticnal Council of Chief State School Officers. 

Just prior to the Chicago meeting with Dr. Brownell, a communica- 
tion was sent to all the chief State school officers of all the States and 
territories, and 42 of them replied. Of those 42, 32 favored a com- 
mittee of preminent citizens with professional personnel included. 
The leading professional organizations agreed that a majority of 
those people should be laymen, but 32 of the 42 thought there ought 
to be some high-ranking educators on the advisory committee because 
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otherwise a group of laymen would be advising another Jayman, the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, on professional matters. 
The Commissicner of Education would have no line authority or 
responsibility, serving merely as the ex officio secretary of the advisory 
committee to the Secretary. 

Seven of the 42 chief State school officers favored a committee 
composed entirely of professional educators. There was only one 
favoring a committee composed entirely of laymen, and two favored 
a statute silent on the subject. 

So I think it is fair to say that the consensus of opinion among the 
chief State school officers is very strongly in the direction of a mixed 
lay and professional advisory committee, with a majority of laymen 
rather than professional educators. 

We take about the same attitude on these bills that Dr. Carr has 
taken, I think, in summary. I would like to say just a word or two, 
though, to amplify what has been said about the conferences held 
previously in the States. He outlined seven national conferences on 
education. It is my good fortune to be in fairly close contact with 
the States and to have some idea about what has been done there. 

In the field of school construction, for instance, a $4 million Federal- 
State survey has been made. The final status report is in print. I 
have a copy of it here which I will be glad to give to the chairman of 
the committee. 

This is the report of a $4 million survey covering a period of nearly 
3 years which has just been printed within the past few months. No 
series of conferences, local, State, Federal, or all combined, can pos- 
sibly add anything to the factual data. These people went into 
almost every schoolroom in 42 States and 3 Territories. They had 
careful methods of evaluation, and they classified the school facilities, 
described them, and summarized the data. 

This is the most complete survey of school facilities and the lack of 
school facilities that has ever been made in any nation in the history 
of the world, so we don’t think for a moment that you need more 
facts as a basis for action. 

We think that the proposed conferences ought to go on. There 
ought to be an advisory committee. We believe Congress should 
pass the bill authorizing cooperative research. But we don’t believe 
that these ought to be all. We have the facts here, and if we have 
conferences for 2 years, these facts will be less useful than they are 
today because no group of people coming together in conferences will 
be able to keep these facts up to date. 

In every State participating in this survey and also in the six States 
which have not participated in this survey, there have been State 
conferences. Many State conferences, in regions, in counties, and 
statewide. In fact, there had to be numerous State conferences with 
Federal consultants present in order to formulate this survey, in order 
to go through with this survey and in order to evaluate all the school- 
rooms in all of these States. 

So we believe that your bill for school construction aid, Mr. Chair- 
man, or the bill introduced by Senator Hill, Senator McClellan, and 
23 other Senators, which is substantially similar, ought to be con- 
sidered by this Congress now. We think this Congr ess now is in a 
better position to consider the merits of school construction legislation 
than it will be 2 years from now, because 2 years from now there will 
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not be any evidence to bring up to date this survey which is just off 
the press, just completed. 

I would like to emphasize that. The school construction field is 
one in which I believe there is a rapidly strengthening consensus of 
opinion that the Federal Government could well enter into. 

When the Federal Government assists in building schools, it does 
not, in any way, cast a shadow over the school or control the school 
program. If there are any Federal officials around when the school is 
built, they pick up their tools and go home when it has been com- 
pleted. They leave the local communities in charge of the program 
of operating the school. So one of the large bogies of general Federal 
aid bills which have been before the Congress now for many years is 
substantially eliminated in the field of school construction; so is the 
problem which rises in connection with the constitutional doctrine of 
child benefit and auxiliary school services to non-public-school pupils. 
These are two large items in favor of a school construction program 
with Federal assistance. 

As to the need, it seems to me it is perfectly clear. The witnesses 
here this morning, Commissioner Brownell and Mrs. Hobby, had 
charts to point to the need—345,000 too few schoolrooms now; at 
least 403,000 too few schoolrooms in 1960. They are ready to predict 
right now how many we will be short in 1960, and we have the data 
here to show that that is a conservative estimate, as the Commissioner 
himself said. 

One more thing I would like to comment on. It has been said, 
although I have never heard it until the last vear or so, that to propose 
Federal aid for school construction would somehow get in the way of 
the States and localities and cause them to stop building schools and 
wait to see how much they are going to get from the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

I do not believe that the history of Federal aids to education in 
any way bears out that fear. As Senator Hill and others said this 
morning, the history of Federal aids is that they stimulate State and 
local action. They start it; the combined program, in every case 
that I know anything about, has amounted to more with Federal, 
State, and local support than it would have if the Federal support 
had not been granted. 

Senator Hixxy. That has reference to vocational education, hasn’t 
it? 

Mr. Fuutuer. Yes, and vocational rehabilitation was almost un- 
known before. It has been true in hospital construction and the 
school-lunch program and in numerous others. 

It seems to me the evidence is all there on that side. 

Now, there is one other point that I don’t believe has been made in 
regard to that. It was given to the Council of Economic Advisers to 
the President a few weeks ago, but I don’t know whether it has been 
brought to the attention of anyone else or not; and that is, that when 
there is impending Federal aid and discussion of Federal aid, that the 
very discussion of it stimulates States and localities to do more. 
That was true when the Senate passed the general Federal aid bill 
in the 79th Congress. The same was true in the 80th Congress. 
It called public attention to the needs, and even with the probability 
of passing Federal aid, the States and localities themselves did more. 
The State legislatures voted more aid to education during those years 
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and since then, when it was said that we would have Federal aid 
unless the States do their job, than ever before. It seems to me 
fallacious to say that a Federal aid for school construction bill would 
do anything except stimulate State and local construction of public, 
elementary, and secondary school facilities. 

I believe I shall stop at this point, Mr. Chairman. I know you 
have other witnesses, and I would welcome any questions that you 
may have on which you may want to have the position of the chief 
State school officers. 

Senator Cooper. Senator Upron? 

Senator Upron. Well, Mr. Chairman, perhaps I ought to tell the 
committee that Mr. Fuller comes here with excellent credentials. 
He served the State of New Hampshire as commissioner of education 
for several years before coming to Washington. Iam glad to welcome 
him here. I have no questions at this time. 

Senator Hii. I didn’t know before that Dr. Fuller was from New 
Hampshire, but I knew there was something mighty good about him, 
Senator Upton. 

I just want to express to you, Dr. Fuller, my appreciation for this 
splendid statement and the great emphasis which you have given to 
the fact that not only should we report out these bills for the confer- 
ences favorably, but that we should act now to provide aid, certainly 
in this field of school construction. 

You made that very definite and compelling and clear, and I want to 
thank vou, sir. 

Mr. Futvrer. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Cooper. Thank you, Dr. Fuller, and also, we appreciate 
your suggestion with respect to the Territories. 

Mr. Futter. We would like to have the bill passed that you intro- 
duced, Mr. Chairman; have hearings on it, and have it passed. We 
think it is a great bill. 

Senator Hitu. May I say, Mr. Chairman, what I said the other 
day—lI have been trying to help the chairman with his bill. 

Senator Cooper. I appreciate the help and friendship of my friend. 

The next witness is Andrew J. Biemiller, national legislative com- 
mittee, American Federation of Labor. 

Senator Hit. Mr. Biemiller, as you know, is a former distinguished 
Member of the House of Representatives. 

Senator Cooper. We are glad to have you with us. 


STATEMENT OF ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Mr. Bremiuier. Mr. Chairman, my name is Andrew J. Biemiller. 
I am a member of the national legislative committee of the American 
Federation of Labor. I am appearing here on behalf of that organ- 
ization. We appreciate the opportunity of presenting our views. 

Mr. Chairman, before reading my formal statement, I should like 
to make two brief observations for the record. First, | was very 
pleased to hear you announce that it was probable that there would 
be hearings on school-construction bills. In the opinion of the 
American Federation of Labor, you and Senator Hill and the other 
Senators who have introduced such legislation deserve the highest 
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commendation, and we feel it is most important that there be action 
on that legislation in the immediate future. 

I should like to point out that not only would such legislation meet 
a social view in our estimation, but it would also meet a growing 
economic need. The construction industry could stand the stimula- 
tion that such a program would bring forth. 

The second observation I wish to make briefly is that I will be 
followed on this stand by Miss Selma Borchardt, vice president and 
Washington representative of the American Federation of Teachers, 
an affiliate of the American Federation of Labor. Her testimony will, 
to a large extent, complement that which I am to give, and we wish 
to associate ourselves with the more detailed statements that she will 
make on certain matters. 

I desire now to speak on the bills which are before this subcommittee 
which we think are designed to accomplish worthwhile objectives but 
which could lead to certain undesirable situations which we desire te 
discuss briefly with you. 

No organization in America has been more vigorous in its support 
of free public education than the American Federation of Labor. 
Over a century ago the organized workers of the United States fought 
for the establishment of public schools. All steps to expand the early 
system of elementary schools to include high schools, vocational 
schools, State universities, adult education, and so forth, have had 
our support. Our State and local organizations have protected the 
public schools against their enemies and supported them with all the 
resources at our command. Hundreds of our members serve on school 
boards. 

We are committed to the proposition that free public education is 
the cornerstone of our democracy. But the control of our educational 
system must always rest with the people. No private group, economic 
or otherwise, must be allowed to dominate. Neither management nor 
labor must be permitted to control education. We repeat, policy 
control must remain with the people through their duly elected repre- 
sentatives; administration should remain with teachers and other edu- 
cational personnel trained for this particular task. 

The 1953 convention of the American Federation of Labor adopted 
a statement on education proposed by its executive board. That 
statement says in part: 

The curriculum of our schools and colleges, as it is related to on-the-job train- 
ing, also merits our critical attention. Schools must teach the truth in a manner 
best suited to the ages of the pupil being taught. At no time must we tolerate 
any form of thought control or of a biased, slanted presentation of the facts. The 
teacher and the material used must remain free from all pressures. 

The curriculum must be coordinated yet diversified, to meet the needs of pupils 
of various interests and varying skills. Textbooks must be selected by profes- 
sionally qualified personnel. However, while laymen should not determine either 
the content of textbooks, nor their selection, the layman should call to the atten- 
tion of the proper authorities the absence of good material, and the presence of 
what he may deem to be poor or inadequate material. 

Any attempt to control or dictate textbook or curriculum content by legislative 
means, must be vigorously opposed. Executive or legislative authority at the 
national level over textbook content, curriculum content or over teacher qualifica- 
tions is especially objectionable, for such action would violate the integrity of 
knowledge, as well as the spirit and the letter of our Constitution. The adminis- 
tration of education, under our law, is a State function. 

The State has the right and the duty to establish personal and professional 
qualifications for its teachers. We believe that these qualifications should in- 
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clude a prohibition against the employment of Communists as teachers. A 
communist is subject to party control; a good teacher must be free. 

The changing needs of the community must be met by a dynamic school system 
which will help preserve moral and social values, and help adjust the means through 
which we may more happily and more abundantly enjoy life. The education of 
youth and of adults is of far reaching and profound concern to all who would 
preserve our civilization. 


Having made this basic statement the executive board report 
adopted by the convention then goes on to discuss several concrete 
problems. One of them deals with the industry-education days 
which have become standard practice in some parts of the country 
and which we believe have a dangerous tendency to cloud the clear 
atmosphere of nonpartisanship needed for a proper system of public 
education. 

On this question the convention said: 


Numerous requests have been received by the American Federation of Labor 
regarding its position on the use of the public schools by industry or labor to 
present their special point of view. Because of its importance and because it 
involved basic principles, the matter was given thorough study by the com- 
mittee on education, which unanimously adopted a statement of policy on the 
use of our schools by private groups. We wholeheartedly concur in this state- 
ment which states, in part: 

“1. The American Federation of Labor opposes the use of the propaganda 
of any special private group in or through our schools. We believe that in pre- 
senting any controversial question to classes or to teachers in our public schools 
all sides of such a question should be fully and objectively presented * * *. 

“2. The American Federation of Labor opposes the use of the Nation’s schools 
in the interest of any private group. Rather do we insist on the presentation 
of subject. matter in the schools in such @ manner as to give the full, true picture, 
adequately, with due regard to the age of the child * * 

“3. Neither a chamber of commerce, an association of manufacturers, bankers, 
lawyers, or doctors, a trade union, nor any other private special interest should 
be allowed to ‘take over’ a school system, or any part of it, to present its special 
point of view. 

“Hence we oppose any so-called educational program conducted in schooltime 
or requiring the participation or attendance of teachers or pupils, which is spon- 
sored by industry or labor or any special private group. The people of a com- 
munity working through the duly constituted educational authorities must share 
in the responsibility of helping form school policies. The implementation of 
these pclicies and the conduct of any public-school program must be left to pro- 
fessionally qualified school personnel. 

“Special ‘days’ or any unilateral attempt to control curriculum by any lay 
group or interests should be vigorously opposed by all affiliates of the American 
Federation of Labor.” 


In the light of these profound convictions expressed by our con- 
vention we desire to raise certain questions concerning the various 
bills before you. 8S. 2723 on page 3, lines 6 to 10, inclusive, reads: 

The Commissioner of Education is also authorized to accept, use, and dispose 
of funds, equipment, and facilities donated for purposes of the conference, and, to 
the extent consistent with such purposes, to use the same in accordance with the 
wishes of the donors. 

We question the wisdom of this provision. Public bodies accepting 
contributions from private organizations to be used “in accordance 
with the wishes of the donors’? may be unwittingly forwarding the 
propaganda of special interest groups. We most emphatically con- 
demn such procedure. We do not want any private organization 
coloring the teaching methods or content of our public-education 
system. 

Even more emphatically does this protest lodge against 5. 2856. 
There are so-called ‘‘nonprofit educational institutions and organiza- 
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tions” in the educational field which derive all their funds from one 
specific economic group. In conducting cooperative “research, 
surveys, and demonstrations in the field of education” the economic 
and politic ‘al coloring of these groups might easily be injected. 
Research in the field of the social sciences is not subject to the ob- 
jective checks that is research in the natural sciences. If these groups 
are to be retained in the bill, certain safeguards should be written into 
the legislation so that other interested groups would be fully aware of 
the projects being undertaken and be in a position to offer suggestions 
and criticisms. 

In connection with the State and national conference proposed in 
5. 2723 we wish to suggest that appropriate language be written into 
the bill to guarantee that representative citizens from all walks of life 
be invited as participants. It would be regrettable that any par- 
ticular group should dominate these meetings. We also suggest that 
this subcommittee give consideration to writing into the bill certain 
basis rules of procedure for these conferences to prevent the “packing” 
of any committees or sectional meetings. This technique has unfor- 
tunately been used at similar gatherings and as a result the opinion 
of a small minority has sometimes become officially the expression of 
a conference. 

5. 2724 has much merit. The American Federation of Labor has 
long believed there is a vital and necessary role for advisory com- 
mittees composed of lay citizens on many subjects. Several such 
bodies are now functioning successfully in various branches of the 
Government. However, we suggest that your subcommittee write 
into S. 2724 language to make certain that citizens from all the most 
important economic and social groups of our country be placed on the 
membership of the proposed advisory committee on education. 

Mr. Chairman, the American Federation of Labor appreciates the 
opportunity to present these suggestions and we are confident that 
you and your colleagues will give them your customary careful and 
friendly attention. 

Senator Cooper. Senator Upton, have you any questions? 

Senator Upron. You referred to safeguards to prevent abuse by 
private interests of the privilege of sitting in an advisory capacity or 
in contribution to funds. Are you prepared to indicate what those 
safeguards ought to be? 

Mr. BirmMiLLerR. We would be happy to discuss those in detail 
with your staff. There is a very definite question in our mind as 
to whether these groups should be included at all in the bill. If, for 
example, as has been stated heretofore on this, we understand one is 
thinking about foundations, the word “foundations” takes in a great 
expansive territory. We roost certainly in the American Federation of 
Labor, for example, would protest most loudly if Facts Forum were 
asked to participate in a program of this sort. We would question 
the wisdom, as far as that goes, of taking the older and more respect- 
able organizations like the education division of the chamber of 
commerce, or the education division of the American Federation of 
Labor, into this kind of partnership. We are not sure that is the kind 
of thing that ought to be done. 

What the American Federation of Labor has asked for for years, 
and which we repeat, is adequate appropriations to the Office of 
Education, to conduct its own surveys. Because we would put more 
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credence in a straight governmental survey than we would on one 
made on a cooperative basis. 

Senator Upron. You are suggesting publicity as to such partici- 
pation would give a measure of protection? 

Mr. Bremitier. We think, Senator, if you are going to retain 
foundations there ought to be announcements made in advance of 
the proposed study that is to be made and who the participants are 
to be, and let other groups, who might think such a study would have 
a deleterious effect, have an opportunity to present their views and 
possibly stop such a contract being written. 

Senator Upron. You would have no objection to outright contri- 
butions to meet the expenses of these conferences; would you? 

Mr. Bremitier. Not if they are to be made according to the state- 
ment, in accordance with the wishes of the donors. The wishes of 
donors might have some very curious strings tied on them. It is 
that particular phrase that worries us. 

Senator Upron. Contributions made without wishes would be un- 
objectionable, regardless of source, would they not? 

Mr. Bremitier. Whether we had any objection or not, such con- 
tributions are always in order. Anyone can contribute to the funds 
of the Federal Government without any strings on them. 

Senator Upton. I think that is all. 

Senator Coorrr. Senator Hill. 

Senator Hiiu. I am always glad to hear my old friend, Congressman 
Biemiller. I want to tell him how happy I have been to hear him 
here today. 

Mr. Bremruiter. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Hix. I particularly like what you have to say about these 
contributions. I think we should be very careful as to the sources 
from which these contributions might come. 

Mr. Bremiutuer. I thank you. 

Senator Cooper. Mr. Biemiller, | am sure it will meet with the 
approval of the committee if you and the American Federation of 
Labor would like to submit any extension of your views on this subject 
we have just been discussing relating to S. 2723. We would be 
glad to have it. 

Mr. BremiLuer. I would be very happy to meet with your staff and 
make suggestions to them 

Senator Cooper. I would like to say that I particularly enjoved 
vour reading here of the statement on education by the American 
Federation of Labor and its views on the use of the public schools. 
It is a very fine statement. 

Mr. Bremitier. They are views we hold very strongly and I was 
pleased to have a chance to present them for this committee’s 
attention. 

Senator Hitt. May I add to the chairman’s statement that it is a 
fine declaration and ought to be given as much publication and dis- 
semination as possible, it seems to me. 

Mr. Bremuer. Thank you. We are making an effort to do that, 
Senator. 

Senator Hitt. Thank you, Congressman. 

Senator Cooprr. Miss Borchardt. The next witness is Miss Selma 
Borchardt, vice president and Washington representative of the 
American Federation of Teachers. 
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I might say again Miss Borchardt has been ill for a time. I'think 
she just left the hospital in order to come here today to testify before 
this committee. 


STATEMENT OF SELMA M. BORCHARDT, VICE PRESIDENT AND 
WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE OF THE AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TION OF TEACHERS 


Miss Borcnarpr. I did. 

Senator Cooper. We greatly appreciate it and hope that you do 
not extend vourself more than you have to here. 

Miss Borcnarpt. Thank you. 

Senator Coorerr.. I would like to say here that I think it would be 
helpful to our committee if Miss Borchardt would make a statement 
about her own background in this field. I know she has had a long 
experience in this field and a broad experience. 

I wish you would tell the committee something of your educational 
background and your background as a teacher in this field. I think 
we would like to have it. 

Miss Borcuarpt. Thank you very much, Senator, but if I may 
begin, I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, for having called these 
hearings. I want to thank vou for having introduced a school con- 
struction bill last July a bill that protects labor standards of con- 
struction and also provides for the other safeguards for which we have 
so long worked. ! was particularly happy to hear you say that you 
are going to have hearings on the school construction bills. I hope 
you will also have hearings on the bill for aid for public-school teachers’ 
salaries. Our precious Senator Murray introduced this bill—If I may 
Say so, [ have a personal high regard for our Senator Murray because 
[ am from Montana and we are proud of him. 

Senator Cooper. | might say that Senator McClellan and Senator 
Hill and a group of other Senators, including Senator Ives on this 
committee, that is, Senator Hill and Senator Ives on this committee 
and Senator Murray, I believe, have introduced a school construction 
bill also. 

Senator Hiii. Senator Lehman and Senator Ives have introduced 
bills. I might say Senator Murray is a member of this committee 
and tremendously interested in these hearings. It was unfortunate 
he was unable to be here today, but he has a great and abiding interest, 
as vou know. 

Miss Borcuarpt. We know he and you, Senator Hill, as well as 
our chairman, are very good friends of ours. To refer back to the 
chairman’s question regarding my training and experiences: 

I have taught at the elementary, secondary, and college level, but 
[ believe 1 am speaking from my entire experience by saying that 
vhile I earned my degrees on a college campus, I got my education in 
the trade-union movement. That, as you gentlemen know, is the rich 
field of living education, you know for you yourselves have worked 
closely with us. 

On behalf of the American Federation of Teachers I wish to thank 
you, Senator Cooper, for having arranged for these hearings, for there 
are principles involved in these three bills, which are of deep interest 
to us. Furthermore, gentlemen, we hope these hearings will be the 
first of a series of hearings leading to Senate action on bills through 
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which to help the States maintain their school systems. There are 
a number of excellent bills of general school interest before this sub- 
committee, including the bills of the chairman of the committee, of 
Senator Murray and Senator Hill and others. 
Today we testify on the three bills which provide 
1. For educational conferences at the national and State level; 
2. For a National Advisory Committee on Education; 
3. For cooperative research in education. 

No social-minded citizen could find any reason to object to legisla- 
tion for these purposes. However, every social-minded citizen would 
wish to make sure that the proposed legislation will accomplish the 
results which would truly serve the public interest, through these 
bills. We would, therefore, direct attention both to the purpose of 
the bills and the language in them. 

S. 2723 would authorize the holding of a national conference on 
education in Washington, to be known as the White House Conference 
on Education, and the holding of State conferences on education. We 
believe that any “‘conference of educators and interested laymen from 
all parts of the Nation . . . to consider and report to the President 
on significant and pressing problems in the field of education,’’ as this 
bill provides, would be of value. A “‘let’s talk it over’’ provision is 
always sound, provided that it is a genuine and free exchange of ideas 
among a bona fide representative group of citizens, and provided it 
would not be used improperly by some persons to delay action on the 
very proposals the conference itself would putforward. 

May I say we have had a conference here in Washington at which we 
had representation on the platform of the chamber of commerce with 
the American Federation of Labor; the NAACP and the Daughters 
of the Confederacy. We believe sound American tradition requires 
a broadly representative, diversified representation. We have urged 
citizens’ conferences, and they have enriched us all, whenever they 
were truly representative. 

To protect the good purpose itself, for which these conferences would 
be authorized, we suggest two safeguards: 

1. That the conference be organized to afford representation at the 
national conference to every nationwide organization which has 
shown itself to be sincerely interested in furthering American educa- 
tion, and to afford similar representation at the State level to every 
statewide organization so, interested. 

2. To prohibit voting on any issue before these conferences, com- 
posed as they would be of heterogeneous groups, but in place of a vote 
to provide for a report of findings on the discussion, without reporting 
a majority or a minority point of view. 

Unless these two safeguards are expressly written into the legislation, 
the conferences may easily deteriorate into propaganda mills. 

If the conferences are to be clearing houses of ideas, and sources of 
information, we would further raise the question of what is to be 
discussed, now, and in the future. 

If these conferences are to be held now, they need not—in fact, it 
would be wasteful if they did—discuss the present material needs of 
the schools. The Congress of the United States has appropriated 
funds with which excellent, comprehensive surveys have been made on 
current schoo] needs. 
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Gentlemen, even as we sit here and consider the value of educational 
conferences to discuss school needs, we know that there is a backlog of 
345,000 needed classrooms, and that in light of the current rate of 
deterioration, there would be a further need of 120,000 classrooms by 
1960, for the present school population. But we know also that there 
will be 7 million more children in these schools by 1960, thereby creat- 
ing a need for 250,000 more classrooms, by 1960. With these facts 
before us, no State or national conference is necessary to tell us that 
we shall need 715,000 new classrooms by 1960. Let’s get these 
classrooms now. 

We know, also, that there is an alarming shortage of qualified 
teachers in the elementary schools. While in the beginning of this 
school vear there was a shortage of 118,000 elementary teachers, only 
46,000 new teachers had been graduated last June and certified as 
qualified to teach, leaving still a 72,000 shortage of elementary teachers 
at the beginning of the year. Add to this number the 58,700 uncerti- 
fied teachers in the elementary schools and we know, without any 
conference, that there is at present a need of 130,700 elementary 
teachers. The United States Office of Education can give us these 
facts right now. 

What then should be discussed at the proposed national conference, 
at this time? Curricula content? Teaching methods? Textbook 
content? We believe that the professionally trained teacher should 
continually inform parents and other citizens on what is being taught, 
how, why. But we want no legislative action in any State or in the 
Congress stating what should be taught, how, or why. 

At these proposed conferences laymen would, we believe, profit if 
they heard teachers discuss various theories and practices on teaching 
reading, for example; on developing a number sense; on the forms and 
tvpes of social discipline which will help make better citizens of our 
children. There is not agreement among the various schools of 
thought or the various educational philosophies on these technical 
points. However, because they are technical the professionally 
trained person could help the layman better understand the issues. 

On the other hand, the layman and the teacher could well consider 
together plans for raising adequate sums to maintain our schools. 
How should fiscal responsiblity be distributed among Federal, State, 
and local governments? How can the Nation best protect the rights 
and privileges of every child without in any way limiting the State’s 
responsibilities for the administration of its schools? What are the 
financial resources available for education to the national, State, and 
local governments? We in the American Federation of Teachers are 
hoping that the funds available from the submerged lands on the outer 
Continental Shelf will be used for the development of education in 
our country. 

We of the American Federation of Teachers, Senator Hill, are 
plugging for your bill to use the income from the submerged lands in 
the outer Continental Shelf for education. I know that Senator 
Cooper voted right, voted for the interests of the public to support 
your bill, Senator Hill. We hope you will get action on it this year. 
It is a good source of revenue. 

The fiscal questions affecting education could profitably be discussed 
at national and State conferences, such as S. 2723 proposes. 


an 
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But this reference to funds for such conferences brings to out 
attention another point in the language of this bill, S. 2723. Page 3, 
lines 6 to 10, authorize the Commissioner of Education 
* * * to accept, use, and dispose of funds, equipment, and facilities donated for 
the purposes of the conference, and, to the extent consistent with such purpose, 
to use the same in accordance with the wishes of the donors. 

We believe that while Government may properly accept private 
funds, that the acceptance of funds to be used “in accordance with 
the wishes of the donors’”’ in the field of the social sciences would be an 
extremely dangerous practice. I am directed by my organization to 
ask for the deletion of this section in the bill; delete all the words after 
the word “conference.’”’ We want no special group to be favored. 

We would not wish to have labor or industry or a religious group or a 
fraternal group or any specialized organization which, in itself, may be 
dedicated to the furthering of a good purpose through a good pro- 
gram, allowed to further its program through the Government itself. 

If Government accepts private funds or private property of any sort, 
the use to which those funds are put should be strictly in keeping with 
public law, and, especially if the funds from private sources are 
intended for use in research or discussion in any of the social sciences, 
should there be no strings attached to the manner in which Govern- 
ment shall use funds from any private source. 

I may say I was very much interested in having both the Com- 
missioner of Education and Secretary Hob vm in their testimony this 
morning raise the question of the relationship of the distribution of 
fiscal responsibility among Federal, State, and local governments. 
I do not know when, if at all, the Manion committee, now without a 
chairman, will report. But we certainly know that there have been 
some very good studies on the subject pointing out the mutual 
responsibility and suggesting plans through which a balanced equi- 
table fiscal program can be developed. 

However, if we are going to wait until the Congress of the United 
States works out an equitable tax program saying what share the local, 
the State, and the Federal Governments are going to stand, before we 
get help for our Nation’s schools we will just not get the money, I am 
afraid, now when it is so urgently needed. 

There is one point more on that which this morning’s testimony 
raises. Even though Mrs. Hobby referred to the fact that her Depart- 
ment wanted a further study on fiscal problems, we would submit that 
Mrs. Hobby herself has had three bills introduced providing for spe- 
cific formulas on the relation of contributions of the Federal Govern- 
ment to State and local program developments. So the Secretary 
would agree that perhaps we could experiment in this field of fiscal 
relations as they affect education as well. And we could get on to 
the major programs. 

S. 2724 


The second of the bills before us, S. 2724, authorizes the establish- 
ment of a National Advisory Committee on Education. This proposal 
is sound in principle. It would be sound in practice if we could be 
sure that the committee itself will be broadly representative of 
American culture. To assure a truly representative National Ad- 
visory Committee, we urge that the legislation expressly provide that 
the committee be broadly representative of American culture, includ- 
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ing representatives of industry, labor, agriculture, and teachers from 
elementary and secondary schools, and from the higher institutions 
of learning. 

Frankly, unless the Advisory Committee is genuinely representative, 
as we here suggest, its value would be seriously questionable. 

May I say, as the question has been raised on an advisory committee 
versus a national board of education, that we oppose a national board 
and favor an advisory committee. The word ‘‘board”’ carries with 
it a very strong administrative flavor and we believe that the adminis- 
tration of education is a State function, and therefore should not be 
under a national board. A national advisory committee, yes, but not 
a board. 

S. 2856 


The third of the bills now before this committee, S. 2856, author- 
izes a program of cooperative research in education. 

Certainly Government should avail itself of every opportunity to 
conduct research in any field with the use of public and private 
resources. However, we must here repeat that when research is 
conducted by Government with and through private agencies and 
institutions, in the physical sciences which can be objectively studied, 
the findings are readily subject to further objective evaluation. 

The form, purpose, and findings of ‘“‘cooperative research projects” 
in the social sciences could be challenged as being affected by political 
color or by the social philosophy of a particular cooperating agency 
or institution unless the findings are carefully safeguarded. There 
is ample evidence already available to this effect. 

In fact, proposals for the merging of education with certain economic 
interests were quite formally made at a conference held a short time 
ago. At the fifth annual Barnard forum in New York City, Robert 
R. Young, chairman of the board, Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co., 
and of the Alleghany Corp., proposed closer cooperation between 
industry and education, in an address which he himself entitled 
““A Marriage of Business and Education.” 

From this proposal grew the plans for a conference which was 
later held at the Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
November 12 and 13, 1953. Presidents of universities and presidents 
of a number of large industrial organizations were invited to this 
conference. 

At this point I would like to submit for the record the summary of 
what they did and what they concluded. 


Wuat Tuey ConciupEep 


There was, by the time the conference closed, substantial agreement on these 
points 

1. That better communication, by direct contact, is needed for each to under- 
stand the problems of the other 

2. That support for education by industry will be a natural consequence of 
further cooperative efforts in projects of mutual interest. 

3. That additional similar conferences should be held on regional, State, and 
local levels throughout the country 

1. That educators and industrialists should meet and work together whenever 
possible on a person-to-person basis, 

5. That a national agency should be set up to act as a service bureau for future 
conferences, serve as an information clearinghouse, and function as a publicity 
organization. 
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6. That while presidents of universities and presidents of business organizations 
may agree fully, college faculties, on the one hand, and directors and stockholders, 
on the other, must be convinced of the mutuality of interests of education and 
business, and be willing to help further it in word and deed 

7. That, while cooperation in technical research is well established, there is 
need to “build a better bridge’ between industry and higher education in the 
social sciences, humanities, and liberal arts. 

8. That more educational programs should be geared to industry’s direct and 
immediate needs, and, at the same time, that industry should contribute more 
freely and fully to the general needs of educational institutions. 

9. That in corporate giving, where there’s a will, there’s a way; that corporate 
aid should be considered not as a gift or grant, but as a factory expense, that is, as 
a cost of doing business 

10. That there should be wider use of scholarship programs, work-study plans. 
guidance services, in-service training, shcrt courses, seminars and conferences, 
exchange of personnel (college professors working for industry, industrial person- 
nel as temporary faculty members), research projects, and direct gifts to groups of 
colleges or to individual colleges. 


Wuat Tuey Dip 


The 2-day meeting started with a general session and talks by Mr. Young 
(conference host), Chancellor Heald, and Admiral Moreell. 

Six small work groups then considered these four subjects: 

1. Cooperation in providing improved educational opportunities for young 
people; 

2. Cooperation in providing expanded educational services for industrial 
employees; ! 

3. Greater efforts on the part of industry and education toward an understand- 
ing and resolution of the problems of mutual importance, and 

4. Next steps to increase the number and total effectiveness of cooperative 
efforts by industry and education. 

These discussions took place on the afternoon of the first day and morning of 
the second. On the afternoon of the second day, group chairman were Douglas 
McGregor, president, Antioch College; J. Keith Glennan, president, Case Institute 
of Technology; T. M. Hesburgh, president, University of Notre Dame; William B. 
Given, Jr., chairman of the board, American Brake Shoe Co.; Robert C. Hood, 
president, Adult Education Association of the United States. 

A second panel to consider next steps in industry-college cooperation was 
moderated by Arthur 8. Adams, president, American Council on Education. 
Dr. Wilson Compton, president, Council on Financial Aid to Education, Inc., 
appeared with Messrs. Young, Mcreell, and Heald. 

Dr. Eisenhower and Mrs. Millicent C. McIntosh, president, Barnard College, 
spoke at the closing banquet. 


I would here point out only that that conference worked out a 
program of the education for industrial workers, but no industrial 
workers’ organization was allowed to be present when the plans were 
drawn. 

I believe there is nothing evil in these proposals themselves; 
proposals for cooperative research. There is nothing sinister in the 
minds of those who submitted the proposals. However, this program 
spells out how academic integrity could be easily violated and 
destroyed by a one-sided form of public and private research; could 
be were it not for the absolute integrity of our educational institutions 
themselves. The conference at White Sulphur Springs itself decided 
that— 

While presidents of universities and presidents of business organizations may 
agree fully, college faculties, on the one hand, and directors and st« ckholders, on 


the other, must be convinced of the mutuality of interests of education and 
business, and be willing to help further it in word and deed. 


1 But the industrial employees who were to be given “expanded educational services” were not consulted, 
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Praise be for the academic integrity of our college faculties, that 
they are not convinced to go one way or the other in slanting education. 

The threat to academic integrity from slanted or one sided coopera- 
tive research is even more stron; a. emphasize «1 in another statement 
which I should like to quote here. A very well-known magazine, 
Factory Management and Maintenance, carried this item: 


How To HeEtpe Loca SCHOOLS 


If you’re looking for a good way to take part in education of local kids, why not 


i 


supply ex mmpany-written té xtbooks to community schools. ‘‘Don’t have to be 
expensive, SaVvs Edgar S. Bewerfind, public re lations director, Republic Steel Co 
He adds: ‘‘Ycu can start this thi a shoestring. You don’t have to put out 
books. You can put out mimeogr: The idea is to get it started. Start small 





and don’t give it uy 

This item is taken from Factory Management and Maintenance, 
September 1952, page 296 

Whatever the motive may be of those who would slant or control 
teaching or textbook content, their objective is contrary to the in- 
terests of a free democratic society. 

We are determined to have our country’s history and its current 
problems adequately and accurately told. For this principle we have 
fought, and for this we will continue to fight. Our position of trust 
demands that we prevent the use of any propaganda or thought 
control from any source, in the Nation’s schools. 

A disturbing point in the problem before us is that those who 
enthusiastically support proposals such as those from the Greenbrier 
conference, believe they will thereby help preserve our free society. 
They seem to be quite insensitive to the fact that they propose that 
one economic segment of our Nation should wed education. Today 


the sponsors of these proposals go eve further, and ask Govern- 
ment to give its blessing and support to oie at they term “The Wedding 
of Business and Education.”’ They fail to see that Government 
support of a wedding of education and industry, or with labor, or 


with any eet element of our society, would lay the foundation for a 
controlled state and in itself lead to the totalitarian approach, from 
the right or the left. 

We teachers have a particularly solemn responsibility to present 
the issues in these proposals, to those who advocate them, as well as 
to the public, so that a free, virile, competitive, cooperative society 
may here be maintained. 

It is because we are ge that cooperative research in the field 
of education or in any of the social sciences may readily become a 
means for propaganda from any group, that we urge that, unless 
strong safeguards can be provided, that Government should not enter 
into cooperative research with private agencies in any field which 
would direct or control thought, or interpret the social significance 
of events 

A few safeguards for such research could perhaps be evolved from 
the following suggestions. Each undertaking in cooperative research 
should be: 

1. Publicly announced so that interested organizations and institu- 
tions shall have the opportunity to examine the methods proposed for 
the study before the study is undertaken and while it is in progress. 
They should be announced at least 3 months (or some reasonable 
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time) before they are undertaken; such announcements to set forth 
the full nature and terms of the contract, the qualifications (training 
and experience) of the personnel to be employed, the methods to be 
used in the study. 

2. Restricted to fields which can be studied and examined and 
evaluated by objective criteria. 

3. Reported first informally to all institutions, organizations, 
agencies who shall ask for information on a given project, before the 
findings are published. 

4. Explore further the use of public funds by private groups, under 
specified conditions. 

5. Published with an introductory statement setting forth the 
nature of the sponsorship, the objectives and methods of the study, 
and the personnel who made the study. 

We cannot leave this subject without again emphasizing strongly 
that we oppose using the schools and colleges of America to further 
any specialized viewpoint. We have fought, and shall continue to 
fight, against the use of the schools to further the special point of 
view of labor or of industry, or of any specialized group. We believe 
that the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, must be 
taught. 

We conclude our statement in the same tenor in which we opened. 
First, we thank you very much for giving us the privilege of presenting 
our case. Second, while we recognize the merit in the proposals before 
us, we urge that the merit of the proposals be not lost by a lack of 
safeguards. And third, because you have been kind and generous 
enough to give us these hearings we ask you, Mr. Chairman, please, 
to set a date, as soon as you possibly can, for hearings on your own 
excellent bills to help our schools—bills which you, we know, would 
like to see enacted into law, and on other schoel aid bills. 

Now may I say again that after I heard the chairman say we are 
having those hearings, and because I know when he says anything 
that he will do what he says, I feel very much encouraged. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator Cooper. I might say I will do it if this committee will pull 
with me. But I hope we can; and I favor it. Senator Upton? 

Senator Upron. I would like to congratulate the witness on a very 
excellent statement of principles on having investigations generally 
conducted by public agencies. I have not been able to find in these 
bills any reference to social research. I wondered if your fears were 
justified. 

Miss Borcuarpr. Well, education is really the most fundamental! 
of the social sciences. You as a schoolman I am sure will agree 
with me. 

Senator Upron. These bills deal with public schools primarily. 
I cannot see why we should indulge in social research extending beyond 
the proper development of public schools. 

Miss Borcnarpt. Senator, you as a perfectly good schoolman 
yourself have recognized the value of the social point of view. You 
have recognized the social basis of a sound education program in 
your own educational work. 

Senator Upron. You flatter me in your remarks but I am still 
puzzled to know how the provision of a program for a public school will 
result in social research of the kind you seem to visualize. 
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Miss BorcHARDT. Actually, suppose there were a study on the 
method of teaching. 

Senator Upron. I do not think that is contemplated by this pro- 
oTam. 

Miss Borcuarpt. It is not outlawed. 

Senator Upron. No. but it would seem to me to be outside of the 
program. 

Miss Borcuarpt. But it is not outlawed; and we respect your 
integrity as an educator to safeguard social values in such a study. 

Senator Upron. I appreciate your fears, but I doubt that this pro- 
gram justifies it. ; 

Miss Borcuarpt. I wish vou were all the way right. 

Senator Cooper. Senator Hill. 

Senator Hitt. Mav I just say, Miss Borchardt as we know dedi- 
eated her life to our schools and to the cause of education and the 
interests of our children. In her statement here today she has cer- 
tainly well and ably shown us in the correct perspective the problems 
we face here, from her long experience in the schools working in behalf 
of education. 

[ not only commend her on her statement but also the emphasis 
which she has given to the compelling need we have to take action now 
on the bill our distinguishes d chairman of the subcommittee has intro- 
duced for school constru ae | a you. 

Miss Borcuarpt. Thank you Senator Hill. May I say to you that 
in 1946 that you said you would re alge oa your name on a good 
sc ‘hool bill than anything you can think of, for from it would come the 

eatest good for the greatest number. al you are still working for 
this program and many other fine ones. 

Senator Cooprer. Off the record 

Discussion off the record 

Senator Coorrr. I would like to say that I appreciate, with the 
other members of the committee, this fine statement. It has been so 
long since I have been a lawyer that I will have to call on both Senator 
Hill and Senator Upton for the accuracy of my quotations. I do 
remember the old statement, “he that knoweth the law, or says that 
he knoweth the law, but knoweth not the reasons, knoweth not the 
law.’ 

In Miss Borchardt one finds she not only has the viewpoint but 
she knows the reasons behind the viewpoint; and I might say she has 
a philosophic approach to these problems which somehow we do not 
see very much of, I think, in our discussions or too often in our speeches 
on the floor. 

Senator Hitt. What you say, Mr. Chairman, is that she makes the 
other fellow think; doesn’t she? 

Senator Coorrer. Yes. 

Miss BorcHarpt. You are very generous, centlemen. I wish the 
whole Senate were composed of men as you gentlemen are. 

Senator Cooper. We are very grateful for your statement and I 
am sure the committee will be conscious of the dangers you hs ave 
pointed out. I would like to state this, though. and I think you will 
agree with me. You heard the testimony today in the statements of 
Mrs. Hobby and Commissioner Brownell that there is nothing in 
the record which would indicate that the ‘vy have any such purposes. 
1 am sure you agree to that. 
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Miss Borcuarpt. The good and possible evils in these bills are 
not mutually exclusive proposals. 

Senator Cooper. I know that and I am sure you agree with me 
in that. But I do want to say we appreciate your pointing out the 
dangers in any kind of an organization which deals with problems as 
important as this problem. We will certainly keep it in mind. Are 
there any other questions? Senator Upton? 

Senator Upron. No. I have no questions. 

Senator Cooper. Senator Hill. 

Senator Hriu. I have no questions. 

Senator Cooper. Thank you very much. 

Miss Borcnarpr. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Senator Cooper. Julia D. Bennett, director of the American 
Library Association. 


STATEMENT OF MISS JULIA D. BENNETT, DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON 
OFFICE, AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Miss Bennerr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. 

Senator Cooper. You may proceed. 

Miss Bennerr. I am Julia D. Bennett, director of the Washington 
office of the American Library Association. The American Library 
Association 1s a profe ‘ssional organization of 20,000 librarians, trustees, 
and friends of libraries inte rested in the development, extension and 
stre ngthening of our Nation’s library services. 

‘I ‘he association endorses the proposal to prov ide for a White House 
Conference on Education as embodied in 8. 2723. We particularly 
favor this plan which would lay the groundwork for such a national 
conference by having a series of State conferences on education. In 
our efforts to improve and extend library facilities and services, the 
association has found constantly that the best progress is made 
when national action is based on the sound judgment, intelligent 
interest, and direct needs of the local communities and the States. 

World War II and the complications following it have caused 
changed attitudes, a greater need for technical skills and professional 
competencies, and the urgency for acquiring an immediate under- 
standing of the impact of world relations. It is quite appropriate, 
therefore, to take stock of the educational situation in our country, 
note its weaknesses and strengths, and to make recommendations for 
action upon the significant and pressing problems. 

The American Library Association also endorses 8. 2724 which pro- 
poses the establishment of a National Advisory C ommittes on Edu- 
cation in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. The 
association believes that such a body, composed of lay persons vitally 
interested in education would serve an exceedingly fruitful purpose. 

This Advisory Committee would be in a strategic position to identify 
significant problems facing education at the local level, to assist in 
maintaining the appropriate balance between State and Federal con- 
cerns in these matters, and to recommend studies that will lead to 
effective action. 

In its nationwide efforts to further the development of library 
facilities and services, the American Library Association has become 
aware of the fact that our educational program has not yet achieved 
its objective of producing an informed, sound- thinking, competent 
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citizenry. We feel that the Advisory Committee as proposed would 
be a useful member in the partnership of the States and the Federal 
Government to make a joint attack on vital educational problems, 
the successful solution of which means so much to the future strength 
and security of our Nation. 

And, finally, the association endorses S. 2856 which would authorize 
the Office of Education to undertake cooperative research in education. 
We believe that in many cases research in education of national signifi- 
cance would be greatly improved and costs to the Government lowered, 
if the Office of Education were empowered to enter into contracts or 
jointly financed cooperative arrangements with non-Federal agencies, 
institutions, and organizations. 

Many of the latter have facilities and staffs already established 
which could be utilized effectively and economically. Moreover, in 
instances in which the Office of Education calls upon local agencies or 
institutions for research activity which has significance and usefulness 
far beyond a single community or a State, it seems only fair that the 
Federal Government should assume some of the financial burden and 
recompense the local participants. 

The American Library Association urges this subcommittee to give 
favorable action to these three pieces of important educational 
legislation in their present form. 

May I express our appreciation for being able to testify on these 
three pieces of legislation. 

Senator Cooper. Senator Upton. 

Senator Upron. I wish to thank you for the expression of your 
views. 

Senator Cooper. Senator Hill. 

Senator Hitu. I join Senator Upton. Miss Bennett, there is a 
bill in which you worked long and tirelessly and faithfully. And that 
is for a very, very, very small amount of Federal aid for library services. 

Miss Benner. Indeed we have. 

Senator Hitt. You would like to see that bill acted on and acted on 
now, would you not? 

Miss BENNETT. I certainly would, and by this subcommittee. 

Senator Hitt. And by this subcommittee. The Senate passed 
once, did they not? 

Miss Bennett. They did, indeed. 

Senator Hiiu. You have certainly done a wonderful job in getting 
support for it. 

Miss Bennett. Thank you. 

Senator Cooper. The American Library Association is a private 
organization? 

Miss Bennett. Yes. It is a nonprofit organization. 

Senator Cooper. Do you receive any funds at all from the Federal 
Government? 

Miss Bennett. No; we do not. 

Senator Cooper. Do you receive any from State governments? 

Miss Bennetr. You mean the association? 

Senator Cooprer. Yes. 

Miss Bennett. Our association expenses are borne by the members 
through membership dues. But we have had in the past some grants 
from foundations. 
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Senator Cooper. Outside of your natural interest in the whole field 
of education, do you envisage anything in S. 2723 or the other bills, 
which would directly affect the Library Association, and the libraries 
throughout the country? 

Miss Bennett. Indeed I do. In the cooperative education field 
one of the great needs is for school library facilities both in elementary 
and secondary schools, and in colleges and universities. 

We feel cooperative research in these areas might bring forth some 
of the statistics vitally needed to present this. This is also true of the 
Advisory Committee on Education because in making comprehensive 
studies of the needs in education we feel that the library situation 
would be considered, and that the need for more school library facili- 
ties and services would be considered. Certainly this would be true 
in connection with the conference on education as well. 

Senator Cooper. I join with my colleagues in thanking you for your 
statement. 

Miss Bennett. Thank you. 

Senator Cooper. Are there any further witnesses? 

(No response.) 

Senator Cooper. I have here a statement filed by the Association 
for Childhood Education International and a statement filed by the 
Right Reverend Monsignor Frederick G. Hochwalt, director of the 
department of education of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
which will be inserted in the record. 

(The statements are as follows:) 


STATEMENTS OF ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION INTERNATIONAL 
S. 2723-—-WHITE CONFERENCE BILL 


The Association for Childhood Education International wishes to endorse 
Senate bill 2723 to provide for a White House Conference on Education and for 
State conferences preceding the conference. 

This seems a fitting time for conferences on the State and Federal levels, at 
which educators and interested citizens may come together to consider appropriate 
action on problems in the field of education. We hope that the anticipation of 
such conferences will not cause a delav in considering how the pressing need for 
schoo] facilities may be met. We believe State conferences and a White House 
conference will give emphasis to the important problems in education if there is 
early and careful planning on the part of educators and interested lay citizens in 
the States and by the Office of Education. 

The members of the Association for Childhood Education International, Through 
the adoption of the 1953-55 Plan of Action, have reaffirmed their feeling of re- 
sponsibility to critically examine the education of children to discover what ser- 
vices are needed and how present services may be strengthened. A copy of the 
Plan of Action accompanies this statement. 


S. 2724 NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION BILL 


The Association for Childhood Education Internationa! is concerned that 
Senate bill 2724, to establish a National Advisory Committee on Education, will, 
as written, consist only of lav citizens. A committee having the responsibility 
of recommending to the Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare the initiation of studies of problems of national concern in the field of 
education should have among its members educators and lay people who are close 
to the field of education. 

FRANCES HAMILTON, 
Executive Secretary. 
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NATIONAL CatTHotic WELFARE CONFERENCE, 
Washington, D. C., April 1, 1954 
The Honorable JoHN S. Cooper, 
Chairman. Subcommittee on Education, 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public We lfare, 
Senate Office Buaildina, Washington D5, i %. 

Dear Senator Coorrr: As director of the department of education of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference I should like to express my opinion on 
S. 2724, 2. 2856, and 8S. 2723 now pending before your subcommittee. May I 
request that this letter be included in the record of the public hearings on these 
measures 

For manv vears the United States Office of Education from time to time has 
sought the advice of competent lav persons in reference to problems of national 
econeern in the field of education. S. 2724 apparently would do no more than 
regularize this practice by creating a permanent advisory group to assist the 
Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare in reaching 
decisions about the best kind of research and studies to be undertaken by the 


( 
2 


United States Office of Education. If the members of the advisory group repre- 
sent a true cross-section of lav opinion on educational matters, their committee 
should be able to give valuable acdivice to the Secretary. S. 2724 seems to be 


in full accord with the American tradition of enlisting lay understanding and 
support for educational enterprise 

S. 2856 to authorize coonerative research in education would enable the United 
Stat Office of Education to exercise sound leadership in this fiela and would 
hely to eliminate fruitl duplication of research projects This measure would 
serve to coordinate educational research for the general welfare of the Nation’s 
schools 

With r 23 to provide for a White House Conference on Education, 
may | say that I see no substantial reason to disagree with the general comments 
on this proposal which appear in House Report No. 1384 to accompany H. R. 


7601, a companion bill to S 








The House report notes that the State conferences which are to precede the 
White House conference would enlist “the participation of interested laymen 
and community leaders, as well as professional educators, in consideration of the 


grave educational problems existing throughout the Nation today and center 
attention on the ways in which State and local resources can be mobilized.’ 

The House report also alludes to t! sound concept’’ on which these conferences 
are to be based This concept is ‘that the problems of the Nation’s schools must 
be lved coopera ly by the local community, the State and the Federal Gov- 
ernment, with the fullest possible use being made of local and State resources, 


and with the Federal Government coming into the picture only where the national 


interest requires national leadership and acti 
[ assume that these State conferences will make good use of the abundant 
available data about the many urgent needs of both public and privaie schools 
and will concentrate their attention upon fair and equitable procedures for 
meeting these needs 


I have some apprehension about the prudence of allowing the Commissioner 


of Kdueation to accept donations for the conferences to be used“‘in accordance 
| P ik it would be better for all concerned 
if such donations were made and accepted in a spirit of pure altruism so they 
might be used for no other purpose than the general good of the conferences. 

On behalf of the department of education, National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, I should like to pledge cooperation with any conferences concerned with 
the welfare of all the Nation’s schools. 





with the wishes of the donors.”’ I should tl 





| appreciate this opportunity to present my point of view on these measures. 
Sincerely yours, 
Freverick G, HocHwatt, 
Director, De partment of Education 


Senator Cooper. If there are no other witnesses I think this will 
conclude the hearings on these three bills. The record will be left 
open for 10 days. If there are others who desire to file statements 
during that time they will be submitted to the committee. If there 
are no other witnesses and no other reason to continue these hearings 
we close the hearings on these three bills. 
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(By direction of the Chairman, the following letter is made a part 
of the record:) 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR RETARDED CHILDREN, INC., 
New York, N. Y., March 25, 1954. 
The Honorable H. ALEXANDER SMITH, 
United States Senator, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR SENATOR SmitrH: Our organization has noted, with considerable interest, 
the proposed legislation to authorize cooperative research in education. This 
legislation has long been overdue, and I sincerely hope that it will be favorably 
considered and passed by the 83d Congress. 

It seems to me that the bill is consistent with the educational traditions that 
have been established in our country and that it will stimulate research that will 
result in the improvement and greater effectiveness of our educational methods 
and principles. As you may well appreciate, the education of the mentally and 
physically handicapped is a very difficult undertaking and one that needs constam 
evaluation and scientific study. The education of the handicapped has a number 
of crucial problems to work through before educators feel that it is established 
on asound basis. I would also expect that the passage of the bill will improve the 
quality of educational research by virtue of the attention that will be focused 
upon better criteria for evaluating projects that will seek financial support. 

Yours very sincerely, 
SALVATORE G. D1MIcHAEL, 
Executive Director. 


(Whereupon, at 3:40 p. m., the hearing was concluded.) 





